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T MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
Ene onies Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y.; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 

- {ngton, D. C.’ Organization to promote development of social work 
| fn hespitals and dispensaries, Annual meeting with National Con- 


- ference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN -ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 

; Festeitie ‘sec’y.; 131 E. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 

offices; industrial safety and health; workmen’s\compensation, health 
insurance; ene day’s rest in seven; efficient law enfercement. 


AM i N CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 

f IGAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
- TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
pre-school age and school age. 


{ RICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
\ eu Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 
_ Pribune Building, New York. ’ 
123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco, 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOGIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, ice C. J. Galpin, ex. sec., E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports, MKimphasizes 

the human aspects of country life.. Membership, $3. 


AN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F, 
i Gantee eoc'y). Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
“ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Neonomics/ 1211 Cath- 
‘edral St., Baltimore, Md. 3 


ie ERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
Fittcnal peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C, 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION._Annual congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
_ all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and. crime, Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
‘available free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings 
published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Mem- 
bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B, Adams, pres.; O. I. Lewis, 
gen. secy,, 135 EH, 15th St., N. Y. C. 


‘AM ICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
Alomar ne, exec. sec’y.; 35 ha: Piet St., enable ae ep mennestn 
‘ki ‘concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment an ven- 
Hen! Publicatior aight Annual membership dues, $5. 


. tion. Fublications free on request. 
“THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
eid alae York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex education. Information and catalogue. of pamphlets upon 
request, Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
- magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE’ OF’ AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
' tion Against the Saloon. Rev. FP. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
‘tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
img Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
. ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B, Wheeler, 
/ Esquire, Attorney, 30-32 Bliss Building, Washington, D, C. 


' CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—15€ Fifth Ave., 
New York. Dr. L, Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
‘encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 

‘new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 

. workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 

of local child health programme. 


- COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
‘employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, im planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself. through the community committee representative of 
' community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Frof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
_ hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER* 

IcA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rey. Charles S. 

Macfarland, gen’l sec’y.; 105 HE, 22nd St,, New York. 

‘Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rey. Worth M. 

_ Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Miss 

: rear H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Miss Inez M. Cavert, 
ibrarian, ; 


MPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. F. Phenix, vice- 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 


i 


ool, Free illustrated literature. 


) 


| chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Inte) 


‘Famphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, fee 


‘pres., New York 


‘tures, publish literature of movemént—sa: 


RY OF SOCIA 
IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONA| 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosens) 


tional system of safeguarding. 
programme. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—] 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artif) 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the. ha 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disa) 
Persons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to put, 
disabled man “back on the payroll.” | 


Conducts National Americaniza 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. ay 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. | 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Socié 
Review.’ Special rates for students, ' ote 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF C 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Jo! 

sec’y. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
common, rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information ‘ 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with, 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. t | 


NATIONAL. ASSOCIATION SOF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIE! 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil 

Johnson, sec’y,; 25 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non-cc 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, especii 
women and girls. Non-sectarian, Pet | 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance ph 
ical, social, intellectual, moral,and spiritual interests of young | 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and > 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding ho 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Nat Lei 2 colon 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. ; | ie 
National, Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D,. C tsi “4 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. hal 
Hepaa avi of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. Mer. Bd 
. Pace. ( ; 
Department of Laws and Legislation— me 
sas ay, Sete of Social Action—Directors, John A, Ryan and 
app. Pe 
Department of Press and- Publicity—Director, Justin McG 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. jae te 
National.Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs, Michael € 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. nf 
National i at forces for Women, Washington, D. C.— 
Miss Maud R. VvVanagh. ‘ ‘ i 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec 
105 HE. 22nd St., New York; 35 State branches. Industrial and 

cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; ed ORTON 

tion; deinquency; health; recreation children’s codes. Publis all 
quarterly, “The American Child.” Photographs, slides and exhibii th 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas, 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and f 

lishes exhibit materia] which visualizes the principles and condit! 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. ‘0 
ates with educators, public: health agencies. and all child wel 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhi! 
child welfare campaigns, etc. a | 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE— 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. 3 AS 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood BH. Williams and Dr. V. V. 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 60 Union Squat New. York 


mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neur 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, 
veys, state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene’’: quarterly, $2 a year. , 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Bu 
; W. HE. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 Hast 9th St., 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of human 
effort and imcrease efficiency of agencies. Publishes proce 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Info; 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, J 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: \. — 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 2 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P, Falconer, 


Phila 


Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. Pe Th 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. — 

The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. q oe 

Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breck Frag 


Chicago. } if 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York, 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon. New York. 
. Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. _ 
Uniting of Native and, Foreign-Born in America—Grace 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF B 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing directar; George D. 

field sec’y.; Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 BH. 22nd St., 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slide 
mples free, quan’ 


cost. Includes New York State Committee. 
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‘Woman's CHRISTIAN. TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna ine 65 cents. isin of address should be mailed us ten days in advance.) 
don, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, _ en payment is by check a receipt will be sent only upon request. 
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‘0 M FIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs, Raymond 9 7 wh) 
pees ee ee eee Survey Assocrares, Inc., is an adventure in cooperative journalism, incor- 
“enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- porated under the laws of the state of New York, November, 1912, as a. 
; “Life and Lab fi membership organization without shares or stockholders. Membership is open 


to ‘readers who become contributors of $10 or more a year. 
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th or ont results. of its work, Cata- 


RRooat a the Bleck Belt of the Gp 
‘phases of the race problem and HE cover page. of this issue, a bust of an old French 


AA toe eet " peasant woman, is the work of Emile Antoine Bou 
iy Ao ie: the ranking young sculptor in: France today. The 
bronze was received last week by the Kraushaar Galleries, 
680 Fifth avenue, New York city, and through their on 
the SURVEY gives this reproduction. i 


- ADOLF ‘A. BERLE, JR., is a frequent contribute to th % 
columns of the Survey. 


The Greatest DEBATE. in’ a’ Decade! 
res Prof. EL R. A. ccateeanilad 


in She Joplin zinc district of which he writes, as a path of 
the Industrial Relations Department of ihe Interchurch : 
World Movement. 


before an 1 audiences 


: the debaters; paper 
-10¢ ore 


' ERT IG " 2 ast 
bi \ We assist in preparing special articles, papers, , speeches, et 5 
‘ -PFINERS ° bates, Expert, scholarly service. AurHor’s RESEARCH vest 
UPR . e DUREAD, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. wh tee 


If You Want FACTS 


of the United States Supreme Court, and quoted—literally—over the whole English- 


send out all my students with the thought that The SURVEY is one 
_the essential magazines’’—HERBERT FRANCIS EVANS, Berkeley, 


he Survey, Vol. XLV, No. 19. Published weekly by the Survey Associates, Inc., 112 E. 19 St., New York. Price $5.00 yearly. 
lass matter, March 25, 1909, at the post-office, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. A for mailing at a Special 


In Your Classroom : oa 
Try The SURVEY é = 


re 


TUDENT subscribers to The Survey to date this year outnumber | 
last year by more than one-third. And last year set a new high 
record. Three parts of The Survzy service to its readers account | 


for the gain: 4 
2 aes ae 1% a Ri h 
1. The Social Outlines, published every week, in which The SuRVEY and other cur- 7 
rent sources are made ready for classroom use by Joseph K. Hart of our staff, formerly | 
professor of education at Reed College, Oregon. For a sample of Social Outlines see 7) 
page 612 of this issue. ~ | 
President E. O. Sisson, of the University of Montana, writes of Social Outlines: “Tt is the 2a a \4 
one thing that I persistently follow.” . 
2. The SURVEY’S strengthened editorial staff is rendering duniateied? service. Regaae 
larly, consistently, fairly, week by week, we keep our readers informed of the events, the 
new ideas, the progress in seven great fields of human concern. Each of these depart- 
ments is in charge of a man who is not only a competent writer but a trained. works U 
that field. Such consecutive service counts tremendously in classroom use. 


Prof, Jessica B. Peixotto, of the University of ap snang says of it: “The definite contri- 

bution of fact in addition to opinion which The Survey now represents, is refreshing and 

useful to an exceptional degree. We have rather a phethora of editorial broadsides in our 

weekly papers. I find that the students and faculty at this University are turning with in- 

creased interest to what The Survey ‘is contributing in pictures of life and stocks of informa- 

tion at a time when both are exceedingly desired by all persons interested in public affairs.” 

3. We are publishing a series of brief articles that not only get at the facts of un-~ 
employment but at the philosophy back of the plans for overcoming it. We have brou ht 


out a special issue on Prohibition and Prosperity, suggested by Justice Louis D. Bran 


speaking world. We are following Housing, City Planning, Immigration, American 
ization, the Industrial Situation, the Anti-Vaccination Campaign, Child Welfare, Fon 
eign Relief—The SuRVEY’S news service is concerned with the things that really matter 
in American life. 


‘Prof. Frederick M. Thrasher, of the University of Cincinnati, writes: ‘The Survey is prov- 
ing very useful in two of my social science classes as a textbook of social construction. . . . 
d assign articles each week on current movements in the domain of social economy... . . 
The students are required to take written tests on the articles assigned and to be ready to 
discuss them in class. They say this is one of the most interesting features of their work.” 


Eighty-six classes in seventy-nine colleges are using The SURVEY this semester. Spe- 
cial student rates for orders of five or more subscriptions will be sent on request. 


“All good wishes for 1921 to The SURVEY and its staff. I try t 


eceptance 
provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on June 26, 1948. 


F “HOME ECONOMICS, HOME MAKING 
_ AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT 


| “We have just psued a dactak catalog of this 
Riline which we will send without charge 

| - to those interested. Please mention 

, Catalog No. 490. 


Engineers iE: ie 
; BUILDING» PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


FER THE SERVICES OF AN ORGANIZATION 
F OF SPECIALISTS 


Layouts, Housing, Sanitation, Park and Playgrounds, 
Surely and Purification, Sewerage and Sewage Dis- 
Electric Generating Plants, and Lighting Systems 


WE CORDIALLY SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
Bach Offices. 


_ AKRON, YOUNGSTOWN, DETROIT AND 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Institutions 


1 yout add She heals give expression to the latest 
cal and social practice. 
pees pot aE problems made avail- 


‘formerly the official organ of the 


Russian Soviet Government Bureau 
will continue to be published under private auspices. 


It will appear weekly as heretofore. 
per copy. At all news stands. The subscription rates 
will remain as heretofore: $5.00 per annum; $2.50 
for six months; $1.00 for ten weeks. 


Z Room 304 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
A Social Study 


By B. Seebohm Rowntree 


The well known manufacturer and economist 
and 


Bruno Lasker 


now Associate Editor, The Survey 


THE Survey has a small stock of this book which, first published 
in 1911, is still the only comlete analvsis of the problem of un- 
employment based on a city-wide survey. 

This book establishes a constructive program of prevention and 
telief on a study of both the economic causes of unemployment 
and of the unemployed themselves—their vocational history, their 
capacity, their individual problems and their outlook. 


318 Pages Price $2.00 postpaid 


SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
112 E. 19th eect New York City 


Second edition of The Survey's special issue on - 


PROHIBITION-PROSPERITY 


Widespread demand for The SURVEY’S study of the effects 
of a year’s freedom from LOW WAGES, UNEMPLOY- 
MENT and DRINK has made necessary a second edition 


of the NOVEMBER 6 issue. 
copy postpaid; 
cents each. The 


100 or more copies to one address, 20 
Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of so- 
cial and industrial progress. 


If you want accurate news and 
first-hand information on social and 
industrial movements. 


If you are interested in any of the 
subjects discussed in this issue—for 
the SURVEY “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 
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Price 10¢. ~ 


“Soviet Russia,” 110 West 40th Street 


The price is 25 cents per . 
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_ LEAGUE of FREE NATIONS ASS’N. 


F or a liberal and constructive American foreign policy. 


‘In the weeks intervening before the 
| League of Nations Covenant is again dis- 
_ | cussed in the Senate, the L. F.N.A. will 
| concentrate on certain immediate measures. 
It is working among other things for: 


Limitation of armament 
by opposing the new three-year building program 
ing renewal of naval rivalry ingvitable; by sup- 
porting all measures leading to a joint under- 


standing between Japan, Great Britain, and the 
United States for a naval holiday. 


: _ Restoration of trade with Russia 


conductive to improvement in the economic con- 
ditions of the Russian people and in their relations 
with other nations. 


_ Early fixation of the indemnities 
co to be paid by Germany, as the condition essential 
to reconstruction in Europe and to the relief/of 


our economic crisis at ‘home, through the restora- 
tion of European markets for our surplus products. 


\ Credits to Central Europe 


for the purchase of essential raw materials. 


only make for better international rela- 
‘tions. They have direct bearing on high 
taxes, unemployment, unsettled business — 
on social and living conditions in America. 


3 Pole Jakes Bulletin (free on dequést) discusses in 
"if derail these and other points in our program. 


We need suppor for promoting this 

_ program, for a wider campaign of educa- 

tion on international affairs, for making 

| the L. F.N. A. amore “potent arm of pub- 
| lic opinion,” and we need it now. 

ee Satan heey ate 


LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
3 West 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 


aa i ~ . , f 
Please MTOM PINE! AS Aiale wes iclerd wale wert. emember. Lf erclose $: : ss 
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nual “Membership, $5.  Co-operating, $10. Associate, $25. 


for the navy as economically unwise and as mak- 


as essential to world trade and prosperity, and as 


| _ The settlement of these points would not 


ce Would a religion inspiring a willingnt 


WElave you faith hee ‘the woud can bel 
organized for the greater herpes of | 
the majority? | a 


2. Would the abolition of the profit eyo 
and the substitution of work for the com- © 
mon welfare be advantageous? How ca 
it best be accomplished ? : 


3. Shall we limit. capitalization to the wena 
value of the property, forbid stock bo- 
nuses, limit salaries to a certain. percen 
age of earnings, and divide the surplus 
‘above eight per cent equally betwee 
eign and its alain ia 


die Pee of coal, steel, oil, cott 
wheat and other necessities ? 


ie ‘Shall we refrain from j increasing the deb 
burden for posterity in city, state an 
cates 


6. 


ina 


there are fewer pone will eee 
_less unemployment and less poverty? 


to equalize the good things of earth 
‘more desirable than one depending 1 upon 
theological creeds? Would it then be. 
proper to retranslate religion into terr 
of the known truth and of servic 
society? Cie nel ihe 


more livable world? 


Z 
/ 


The best answers, including anonymous 


‘tions, will be published i in The Arbitrator, 
copy. will be sent to bani aos who respon 


subscribe @ $1 a year, or 25 cents sors mo ao 
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cotton, 


e debt 
fe and 
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OR. League of Nations ak an active, suc- Of ace hostilities between Russia and Poland: ‘but: is 
ry: —it pounds ak a myth. Baltic government was courageous enough even to attack that 
situation. ‘The result of its first effort was the invitati n of 


ee came a ene treaty of peace ae Russia and 
Poland ; another between Russia and Latvia, and ‘working 
e of tale Beate including agreements were drawn up between Russia and the remainder 
and Esthonia, Its of the Baltic States. M. Meierowitz, secretary of foreign 
It has affairs in Latvia, who had learnt his diplomacy in the bitter 
school of Versailles, emerged as the great peacemaker of the 
northern marches. 
“There was peace now, but not concord. Between each of 
these states there were recurring disputes; in some cases, 
notably between the Poles and the Lithuanians, there was 
- race-hatred- and religious prejudice as well as land-jealous 
leading: straight to war. Hardly had the Peace Treatie bee 
‘negotiated when the Conference of Baltic States met. “ 
first: ‘interest was assurance that there would be no 
‘It was now time to build for permanence; to make life 
living i in the countries about the Baltic Sea. 


uoliory ivanoa was Stated a treaty iak teeth, ; 
witness one of its clauses: 


Xs The act of having recourse to the Arbitral Tribunal carries” 
with it the obligation to submit conscientiously to its decisions. — 


In| case of the refusal of one of the parties to live up to this 

%; obligation, all the other contracting states agree to insist on the 

execution of the decision, and by every means in their power oN 
ih compel the recalcitrant member to submit to it. ; 


‘The range of this compulsory tribunal is, while not comple 

more nearly so than any other such mechanism now in u 

: to ie out a means e In one or two matters it is unique: it settles not only int 
ould assist each to meet the Bie matters but also questions of private ints 


Peuintries were on the verge of bantnaeeey: There were ¢ hu 


It was not 


alone. Independently each government had done for purposes 
of peace what we in America did for purposes of war—de- 
clare government monopoly upon certain essential products 
for purposes of export and import. But if Latvia has a state 
monopoly upon flax and food, Finland upon other products, 
and Esthonia upen timber lands, while Poland refuses to permit 
transport of coal, and free exchange is essential, agreement is 
necessary. The conference first called for statements of the 
state monopolies of all its members; got them; placed them 
upon the conference table at Riga and thereupon resolved: 


The Conference of Riga expresses the desire that the parti- 
cipating states shall follow a line of action in their policies of 
monopoly which takes note of the harmful effects of the wide 
difference in prices existing among the neighboring states. Con- 
traband, and measures against contraband, shall also be exa- 
mined— 


- and machinery was establisheed to act as clearing house for 
views on the subject and to negotiate some sort of uniformity, 


in order that. the needed raw materials mug be exchanged 
between the parties. 

‘Then came a knottier question than all. Land, and the dis- 
tribution of land was a burning issue; three of the states— 
Lithuania, Esthonia and Latvia, had been substantially in a 
state of feudalism under which peasants were reduced almost 
to serfdom while the barons ruled their estates as the French 
had done in mediaeval France. It was necessary to arrange 
not merely land division but an actual basis upon which the 
population of these countries might be put to work. - Land 
legislation was of course left to the several states, which, how- 
ever, exchanged views. Each worked out solutions, of which 
perhaps the Latvian system is typical. Lands were freed of 


their feudal burdens of corvée, of debts, of military and other. 


_ obligations to the former overlords. The great estates were 
expropriated, compensation to be fixed by special tribunals; 
a standard area for a farm was ascertained and fixed at rough- 
ly twenty hectares. Then— 


| The acquisition, sale or gift of lands, mortgage or encum- 

brance, partition or reunion of the parts of lands divided, pos- 
sessed or worked by a single person is prohibited, by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, except by special permission— 


_and the general principle of creating a state upon a basis of 


peasant proprietorship was established. Many citizens of one 


state fell under the terms of the land laws of others; but the 
difficulties were in every case avoided by the frank discussion 
_ of the legislation in the conference. From the point of view 
of countries whose crying necessity is to get their citizens into 
productive work, the system is merely one of common sense. 
‘The effects have already been considerable; in the remainder 


of 1920 some five thousand new farms were located and put - 


into operation; and some progress was made in supplying the 
factories of the country, lying idle for want of materials, with 
domestic products for manufacture. 

An attempt was made to work out a railway and customs 
policy; but the time failed and the difficulties proved too 
great; and the matter had to go over. A supreme Economic 
- Council, however, was founded ; installed in the Lettish palace 
of Bulduri, near Riga, and put to work. Before the con- 
_ ference broke up a congress of postal and telegraph relations 


heohad been convoked, had worked out and actually caused the 


unification of post connections and of telegraphs; and had 
_ accomplished some research upon the railway question. And 


dreds of thousands of people out of work, the normal agri- § ) 
cultural industry of the territory had been interrupted, and — 

the state revenues were in shocking condition. 
a situation which admitted of solution by any one party 


‘Russian Government except the Soviet, which has a lar 


_ Everyone was. ces of che: certainty tee the politica 
- economic evolution of the new states could only develop succes 
fully along lines harmonized and coordinated among all 
states. A strong will to speak the language of common . ao 
‘dominated the conference at Bulduri. 5: 


Finally, realizing that man does not live by bread al«p 
the conference went out ofits way to do a graceful aig 
Knowing that nations are judged by their art and their edie 
tion as well as by their wealth and power, a group was ch 
stituted to assist in common development of artistic matt} : 
‘There were struggling musicians in Reval; a new opera i 
being produced in Riga; the Finnish universities had schol} 
who sought a wide field for their work; there was the nuclh 

of a northern group of painters. Each government was } 
deavoring somewhat hesitatingly to assist the promising 
tempts within its own borders. The conference proposed t 
there should be interchange of artistic news, so that Esthie | 
ians should know of Finnish, Latvian or Lithuanian i if 
cesses; that artists might go from one to another coun’ 

finding friends, reception and encouragement; that thea 
should be available for drama, or for music; in short, that 
and study should have free passage and warm reception, acis 
every border; and this remains a part of the persone bip 
ness of the secretariat of the conference. 

It is not to be intimated that the conference met ; 
complete success. “Though commercial interchange has by 
facilitated and peace largely secured, there has been mi 
intriguing, notably along the Polish and Lithuanian frontic. 
But it is in part a tribute to the conference that the Poll) 
adventurers who captured Vilna and with it the heart F 
Lithuania (which remains the most chaotic of the new sta it 
were promptly disavowed by the Polish government. A 
while the League of N ations at Versailles is hesitatingly dal 
ing with the possibility of a plebiscite, the Baltic conferer 
has sturdily proposed to attack the problem without waiti 
further upon the nations of Versailles. The first session 
the. conference broke up in September, leaving the rails 
problem unsolved. Encouraged by the recognition of Estho: 
and Latvia, it now proposes to reconvene in February in a r 
to work out a uniform railway agreement—to make it p| 
sible to send a carload of goods from Warsaw to Riga | 
Reval. But Vilna, the Lithuanian capital, is an esse 
railway junction; whatever political fortunes it may suff 
there can be no doubt that its tracks and terminals mus 
clear for all comers. ‘This, with a customs union Bat 
for uniformity in import and export duties, the new ‘ 
proposes to achieve. And if it does so much, it will go | 
toward solving the political difficulty. : ae | 

So much, in. the face of every discouragement and eve 
barrier. While the conference was at work, the United Sta 
emitted the famous Colby note, refusing to recognize 
most of the Baltic States had any right to live except by 
sent of some Russian government—it being certain that | 


| 


deal of respect for the Baltic League, will ever consen' } 
their right to live. Half of the conference members wt 
unrecognized. British intrigues for economic monopoly of t 

entire country were progressing, not without success. Th 
were hampered by threats of Russian invasion. Yet they f 
time to negotiate peace, to build for economic and industr 
strength, and to look for a larger cultural union. To 1 
student of European social problems there is inspiratio 
this little northern group who, with everything Bone 
still Asp and hoping, work, 
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PERL) Mac, why is it that the miners have 
never organized in the Joplin district?” I 


asked Alex Mac , a Scotch-American 
who. had been i in the Joplin mines for twen- 


ae fe we want fh to , be a white man’s camp. 


t want no Bolos or I. W. W.’s or labor grafters 
the pot before the draw. And we don’t have to 
nion to keep out the greasers. Why, last fall, when 


ork here. Before you could say Jack Robinson, 


M4 
Jem out in box cars right back to 


re was a. ‘gang ridin’ 


* 


- 
Depa er es 


les—in ceatuding Bast nes potential production. 
ck the isolation pt many mining gael the 


_ TAILING PILES AND ‘HOMES IN THE OKLAHOMA ZINC FIELDS 


a pee Zinc 


By Choris Aes Mills 


FLERE Gp iie Sede) er ‘COUNSELOR, NEW YORK STATE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


times the area produces 65 per cent to 70 per cent of the 


“south in the upper Ozark country. 


_ rama. 
strike was on, some dirty Austrians and hunkies 


soil, contaminated with the overflow from the mills, becomes — 


than average permanent development, particularly in the es 


comparison with many western mining districts, these cities 
bear a look of permanency. Since then, however, the Joplin 
area has been rendered more characteristically unstable b 


Indian lands, contains the deepest and richest ores yet dis- 


material to zinc smelters lying both east and west. In normal. 


United States’ and 20 per cent of the world’s supply of zinc. i, ‘e 
Geographically, the district is characterized by slightly H 


rolling plains; a general barrenness and little forestation, eX- iy 
_ cept in older towns and adjacent agricultural districts. The 


nearest spots of beauty lie about one hundred miles. to the 


Like many other mining communities, the centers of past 
and present productive activity set forth a Sahara-like pano- 
Mammoth tailing piles, frequently fifty to one hun- 
dred feet in height, marking the life and energy of a mining 
property, cover thousands of acres of formerly fertile land 
which can never be reclaimed for agricultural purposes. The 


barren: Everything has been sacrificed in the feverish scram- 
ble to get as much ore out in the quickest time possible and — 
nature has consequently suffered abortions from which she Ne 
can seemingly never recover. This distinctly hideous out- 
look seems to be a psychological factor in the line of bot 
miner and operator; both tend to become dwarfed and stunt- 
ed by the waste and barenness of their environment. __ 


Shifting Scenes of Production ONG a 
PREVIOUS to 1917, the Joplin area was marked by more. 


tablishment of such towns as Joplin and Webb City. Ir 


shifting scenes of production. Beginning in 1917, productive 
activity has shifted from the old northern soft ground area, © 
stretching from Galena, Kans., to Webb City and Oronogo, Ae 
Mo., some thirty miles south to hard ground formation, cen- 
tering in Picher, Okla. The latter field, located chiefly on 


657 


ae sbsndodeient a 
. This shifting to a new product area has caused great trans- 
Weaiaens in social and living conditions. 


northern | sheet ground. areas. 


Homes, schools, 
churches, towns are deserted in one spot, only to be estab- 


lished in another area under even more complex conditions 
than the old. As in any mining center, geology determines 


slife;. where rich ore bodies are discovered, there groups of 


men settle, towns spring up in tents, box cars, and Fords, 


and transportation systems spread their network; when mines 


become exhausted or the ore market causes permanent shut- 
downs, then men drift away, towns wither, and railroad 


ties are torn up. Such instability, followed by shifting tides 


of population, points out saliently that mining absolutely de- 


termines the life of the Joplin area; and that agricultural 


| secondary. 
‘many permanent social improvements when such instability 
In time, possibly when other interests besides mining 
are developed, stability in productive areas may be guaranteed. 


“trust of the average miner toward the labor organizer. 


"exists. 


OLD Alex Mac 


and manufacturing interests which exist in. some degree, are 
It seems impossible, therefore, to plan ahead for 


Till then, a feverish unsteadiness will continue to warp the 


"social instincts and ideals of men. 


Vadheness of the Group 

gave some of the factors in the unique- 
ness of this industrial group. He pointed out the great ‘dis- 
Some 


of his feeling on this matter is based on hard experience; 


the district has been approached several times, particularly in 
1915, by unscrupulous organizers with disastrous results. 

_ But the roots of the matter lie far deeper. 
_non-organization are racial prejudice, 


The reasons for 
individualism, igno- 
rance of the methods and benefits of collective bargaining, 
and the absorption of many miners into the operating field. 


“ORE FIRST, SAFETY LAST” 


‘d fans. 


setts and, New York are classed as “foreigners.” 


Bos a Wick individualism of 


you as a “Red” and mark you for uence 


al scene in an interior of a zinc mill showing complete abe if metal ‘palgrate arena hates 
ae ay on Ad Si frequently wet Hieomek a es: into the: a aug on aie left tik 


es ‘ca: sources of | bor supply. The average Je 
is of pure American stock. anes ‘the last. 


psn He is generally recruited Pe aN surround 
from the “backwoods” or “sticks” of the edanyt, regi 
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mining centers, He is ioe a ‘drawn to the ail 
and the slogan “Once a miner always a miner” holds tii 
‘Coming from such an environment, it is easy to understi 
his hatred of a “foreigner.” Even people from Massacy 
A mip) 
told me one day he “didn’ t want no damned foreigner frp 
New York poking i into, his business,”’ _ Suspicion of th 


andiidualins too, has kept both: miner and- bperatan 
organized, and it is a peculiar individualism of the imme 
“show. me” 


en 


variety 5 i cunety 


ae means or Sensis ‘of collective areata Mention | 
ganization to a Joplin miner and he will immediately br 
‘Truly, } 
‘the hardest 


labor officials say, the Joplin district is ‘ 
crack” in the way of organization. 

The commonest reason given for non- broth eee! is” 
the industrial history of the district has shown that | 
miners have become operators. In the early days. a 
ag miners | were.  OPeratore: ae 


of these cal days contin 
till recently, and it is 4 
that many miners have | 
‘come operators. Hence, » iif . 
not difficult to see why |} 
Joplin miners have not fel} 


ie A miner, as | 
employe, who ‘sees that 
Wisva aie and even 


ee economic opportu 
has allowed P| Joplin 


Coe the ‘deaens 
or this” ‘group, 


is ies uae) bya ‘vari 
a “more im 


: fe fe sae was. 
: Since then, the gen- 


men say that a labor shortage will 
ever again occur, stating that the 
Ormal domestic demands of a pre-war 
Vasis, the increasing ability of Europe to 
for her own needs, and the cessa- 
on of munition making in Germany 
arning her zinc supply toward peaceful 
es, make such a situation impossible. 
\fowever, such opinion is necessarily a 
fer of conjecture. A returning cycle — 
eneral prosperity, the resumption of 
ermal foreign credits, the outbreak of 
ther war would seemingly bring back » 
1917-1920 situation. 

The labor shortage of that period was 
aused by migration of workers to other 
elds of employment, such as the oil dis- 
riets ef Texas and Oklahoma; by waste 
if life through accidents and silecosis; 
ind by the restriction of immigration of 
\he foreign-born worker. To meet this 
ortage the operators pursued two 
Le. first, the: introduction. of: au- 


f the two methods, the first is far 
from being proved practical and the sec- 
ond is economically unsound and impos- 
sible of accomplishment. The latter at- 
itude was expressed by an_ operator, 
vho, when asked what he was going to 
ido to overcome the labor shortage, re- 
i “Well, we will pay the highest 

ges, damn ’em, in the mining indus- 
even if we have to pay $10 a day 
a them and het will fetch them.” 


CH inc oe brings. on. a new 
p of small individual operators. Each 
depression of the market sees the 
. le fellows fold hsb tents and like 
abs steal away.” Yet a study of — 

Joplin field over a period of the last ten years 
shows a distinct tendency ‘toward a semblance of centraliza- 
_ There has been a large increase in the acreage and hold- 
of large companies. The number of employes in these 
r companies has also increased. A few years ago, an 
perating company employing 50 to 100 men was regarded 
$a large company. Today one company employs over 1,200, 
several between 250 and 500. In other words, the 
Splin area is gradually, though not altogether distinctly, 
‘ing into a state of industrialism, prevalent in other min- 
camps ; namely, large corporations employing hundreds and 
usands of men. However, in the opinion of mining ex- 
, the Joplin area will never be in the control of one or 
er two or three companies, either of local or outside capital. 
ther Sea a condition does arise or not is immaterial— 


} ae hot 


¢Joping 
q unorgana 
tinct 


Note the details of the safety cage and the carefulness of the 


GOING DOWN IN A JOPLIN MINE 
miners 


the tendency toward centralization as contrasted with the old 
“Grub-stake” days is distinct, and the resultant effect upon 
the individual miner’s mind is apparent. 

The movement away from small sheet ground areas of low 
production cost to new areas, deeper and vastly more ex- 
pensive, has naturally tended to oust the small operator of 
limited capital. The latter has either quit the game or sold 
his rights to larger holders. The whole tendency has been, 
therefore, to contract a widely disseminated industry, and in — 
this very contraction the small operator has been forced out. — 

The elimination of these small operators, the majority of 
whom were miners, has greatly lessened the economic oppor- 
tunity existing in earlier days. The result is a growing sense 
in the mind of the average miner, who once cherished dreams 
of becoming an operator, that, prima facie, he will continue 
to remain an employe rather than ever break into the ranks” 


, 
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Joplin District ts Amencan, 
unorganized, covitrolled by 
Smoatt operators, h 


East Missouri Ditinct 16 


{osgel veign.Vvortt, 
acon) caeg contrelied 


by lorge corporations. 


of the employers. No longer can the miner without capital 
be “grub-staked” nor can the machinery, powder and equip- 
“Ment necessary for present day operations, be obtained on 
credit. No longer, except in small patches of isolated, rich 
pockets of ore, can a mere handful of eight or ten men de- 
velop bodies of ore with a realization of. even the merest 
- margin of profit. No longer does it pay to compete with 
richer and larger grades of ore by working the older and 
_ leaner deposits. The example of many “blow-outs” of men 
who have tried the game and failed is too distinct in the aver- 
age miner’s mind. Therefore, the Joplin miner realizes today 
that in all probability he will continue tot work for a company, 
rather than break into the ranks of the company itself. To- 
_ day even though the relationship between mine boss or mine 
- Superintendent and miner is still direct and intimate, the miner 
is continually coming to realize that above the boss that he 
knows and through whom he obtains his job, are the men 
higher up who really control the situation, a group whom he 
f does not know, nor has any contact with. 
Y: Naturally, the inherent desire of men who realize this situa- 
tion is to organize as a group of employes and institute col- 
lective bargaining. Industrial history shows distinctly that 
combination of capital results sooner or later in combination 
of labor. Gradually, therefore, as the Joplin zinc industry 
passes from a highly dismeanoeed group of individual opera- 


tors into the hands of larger corporations the miner too passes 


from an uncompromising individualism toward more or less 
complete organization with his fellow laborers. 


Mining Conditions 

Z THIS article has to do with the first two processes in the 
preparation of zinc for consumption: mining and milling. As 
there are no zinc smelters in the Joplin area, working con- 
ditions in the zinc smelting industry are not taker up. 
The natural conditions of mining in the Joplin district are 
; distinctly favorable. The mines are, for the most part, shal- 
low, the deepest mine being but 300 feet deep. There are no 
gases, and the natural rock formation of the deep mines does 
not necessitate extensive timbering. The hardest problem of 
present-day development is the battle against underground 
water courses. 
‘The life of the Joplin mines has been short owing to the 
irregular, ‘ ‘patchy” formation of the ore bodies, although more 
‘substantial deposits have been developed i in the last four years. 


nee ore bodies are worked ee Ae level of pas bo: 
of the shaft by means of galleries. The development a 
bodies is by the rock pillar system, natural rock pillars be! 
left at intervals of 30 feet to’60 feet, center to center, qd 
varying in thickness from 12 to 30 feet. ‘The excavation 
the working face is done by drilling and blasting. “As | 
character of rock is siliciferous the amount of dust is tr 
endous and one of the chief causes of silicosis, “The bro 
ore or dirt is shovelled into buckets and then trammed ff 
mules or miners to the shaft. The bucket is than hooked’ 
the hoisting cable, raised to the top of the derrick, and dun 
into the hopper of the mill. From that point, the ore st 
through the various processes of mill concentration. 
When one descends: 3 in a Joplin mine “he feels that his. 
day has come,” for instead of descending in a cage, one cl 
ers into.a huge can or tub: which hangs over the center of 
shaft. Seemingly there is no desire for safety at any time 
and in passing it is interesting to note in the Revised Statuyy 
of Oklahoma 1910, Ch. 47, Article 3967, “that the operat) 
shall provide every gear carriage, used for hoisting. or lowiy 
ing of persons, with a sufficient overhead covering to prot: 
those persons when using the same ... at all shafts safe 
gates to be approved by the inspector of the district shal 
placed so as to prevent persons from falling into the oh 
In visiting many mines, I never saw an overhead covering or 
can, or evidence of Spices safety devices. t 
The conditions of employment can best be explained be 
study of fatalities, extending over the five-year period 191) be 
1918, made from the Missouri Bureau of Mine Inspecti 
reports shown in the adjoining charts. As Kansas and Ok *: 
homa figures were not obtainable, the Joplin area statisti Bs fic 
cover only Missouri mines. The mines in the old Joplin ar 
were chiefly of the sheet ground variety. They, therefore, c 
be compared fairly accurately with conditions in the Sout|f 
eastern Missouri Lead District. It is interesting to note 
fatality rates of the respective districts, bearing in mind th 
the Joplin area is American, unorganized, in’ control of sma 
operators, while the Eastern Missouri district is organize} 
composed largely of foreign-born miners, and in control 
large corporations. ‘The two districts have in turn been c 
pared with the fatality rate in all metal mines. All figur 
are compiled from the government reports. The tables aif} 
based on the government standard: rate of bia 300-dé Lie 
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FATALITIES 1914-1918 


No. Aver. Aver. otal by 
Deaths per year age married oh i 
Joplin Dist. .... 124 24.8 33 88 ion 
East Mo. Dist... | 40 8 33. 30 ’ 3a o 
NON-FATALITIES 1914-1918 (1917 FIGURES Nor GIVEN) Pd tt th 
Joplin) Dist.ic20.905 93 14.3 28 Savin 39° ME hic 
East. Mo. Dist.. 37 TA as 36 30 na 5 


“CAUSES OF DEATHS 1914-1918, JOPLIN DISTRICT (x40. ont) 


59 killed by falls of rock 

19 killed by explosion of caps 

14 killed by falls down shafts 
32 killed by miscellaneous causes 


124 ' 

Falls of rock are the greatest cause of the hazard of 7 zin 
mining. Unquestionably there i is an irreducible minimun 
such ennai yet the vast pale of such fatalities ar 


PS 


Aaa the Eine PA unexploded squib shots causes 
if of explosive accidents. 


‘The 


Th no mills sted were es proper safety de- 
I ceorel with the recognized. standards. 
have seemingly sufficed to protect°the most dangerous 
d open machinery.’ James B. Easterly, chief inspector 
the Bureau of Factory Inspection, said at the close of his 
ection in F co ae fo, that “there were no safety de- 


ule center of 
y at ony tio 
Revised Stat 


hat the oper 
i of a aeneritbe engine on one oe and an open Sle leads 
sti ng OF 10 


We toa belt on the other. ee As would seem to 
ening oe i 


42 Shon cicts 

15 Machinemen 

_.9 Tubhookers © 
6 Powdermen 

if He 52 Miscellaneous 

exp lained big : ; eee 


TSAue yes RS ‘ 
Phe high percentage of fatalities to ae points the 
‘clearly. to the hazardous method of handling ore at the 
g face. Drillmen, machinemen, roofers and other 


dd oo c frequently work above the shovelers, causing unneces- 


ir ee Ak Safety aie an 

reduction of high fatality rates in the Joplin field 
be easily accomplished by a thorough safety program. 
the present time dee a) no earnest attempt on the part of 
Miners, on the 
hand, grow ign. to Pua seee without safety discipline 
ite in the proper administration of development work. 


/ program would include: | 


‘ 


: Safety education. through safety councils and safety com- 
 mittees. 
(2. Elimination of the working system | which allows the 
-_. shoveler to be placed at uoaoual hazard at ite working 
iii | face. - 
Prohibition of squib shots. 
roper guarding of shafts with safety gates. 
Installation of cages for hoisting men to and from bottom 
of shafts... 
Installation of metal guards for ‘machinery. 


Piece Rate System 


HE visitor wanders through the various mines he can- 
Ip being impressed with the characteristic energy of 
ubman or shoveler. ‘The operator and mine boss, in 
one’s comments, will reply: ‘Well, they’re natur- 
ard workers, being good Americans, and we pay ‘em 
h wages.” 
ae the Sonny Ty was ctr suspicious 


down shafts are aay due to the lack of Tan 


Light wooden 


‘and upon which the whole underground .work rests. 


and recruits the beginners. 
toils, absorbs their strength, and casts them aside before they 


-fourteen-hour day on the open hearth in the steel induce a 


Being acquainted with miners in various 


beyond whose limits there is no passing; when shovelers are — S 


: Tuberculosis Death Rate by Counties, in- al Ge 
ve cluding Chief Cities of Missouri Pe 


1918 1919 9 
“COUNTY: ° TBC.RATE %OF TBC.RATE 4 OF | 
5 PER TOTAL PER TOTAL 
Muses 100,000 DEATHS 100,000. DEATHS 
Jasper Co. (zine dis- 3 ie 
RR ICE) I Meta einige siaie) wees 267. 14 206 16.5. 
St. Francois Co. (lead 
Gastric oun eer. t 140. 9.68 162 Mie girk) 
-Green Co. incl. Spring- MOEN Wee’ 
RNR clea vate folk’ aim evo 131.5 7.35 91 706 aaa 
‘Jackson Co, incl. Kan- a 
sas City ....... ADE ie 164. 6.44. 121 16.430) 
‘St. Louis (City)....... 12/7 6.96 102 6.94. 
Buchanan Co. incl, St. 
WPOSEMDAN eavarstatiessiera,'w 0! 95-5 4-47 106 6.95 — 


This table shows that tuberculosis rate in Jasper. county 
entire, including Joplin and Webb City, is more than twice 
that of St. Louis and counties containing the chief cities 
of the state; is one-third again as large as the rate in St. 
Francois county, containing the lead mines of southeastern 
' Missouri; and that the percentage of tuberculosis deaths in 
ratio to total number of deaths is very abnormal. ‘ 


‘1 Missouri Board of Health Reports 1918-and 1919. 


ous piece rate system of which the shoveler is the central cog al 
Daily 
producton is based entirely upon the number of tubs of “dirt” . 
the shoveler can fill during the standard eight-hour day. For — 
each tub filled the shoveler receives 1214 cents to 14 cents, 


depending on the quality of ore handled.. The average tub- 


man fills from 45 to 60 tubs of 1,000 pounds ($5.60-$8.00) 
and records of 80, 90 and 100 tubs of 1,000 pounds each are 
not uncommon; in the latter case; however, the shoveler 
generally has a helper, so that there is a split in the $10 to 
$14 daily wage. Fs 

The economic working out of such a piece system can be 


readily seen. Any system which allows mere physical strength 


to determine the rate of productivity must collapse sooner or 
later. The economic prize of the shoveler’s wages attracts 
It draws. mere youths into its 


are full-grown men. It is the greatest feeder for silicosis. 
Many miners, now patients in the tuberculosis hospital in 
Webb City, told me that when starting at 18 or 19 years of 
age they could shovel 60 and 70 tubs a day, but after two 
to six years of labor, their limit was from 35 to 40 tubs. — 
By the time they had reached 25 to 30 years of age, they were ig 
broken down, and had to resort to drilling or milling or else 
quit altogether. Men cannot shovel 30,000 to 60,000 pounds: 
of blende ore daily and survive. In comparison, a twelve- and ae 
seems comfortable. 

The productive inefficiency of this piece system is readily 
seen. Local operators have seemed to base production only a 
on the amount turned out per day, without regard to the all- 
important factors of human cost and fatigue. The average 
Joplin operator has been satisfied with the system because it 
has seemed to get sufficient work out of men, and to have 
speeded up production; yet he wonders today at a labor shorts i 
age inherited in part as the result of the “successful system” 
on which he has based production. When production is fig- 
ured on the total cost, human as well as material, involved; 
when the rate of production is related to strain and fatigue 


, 


: : os ; y “backwoods” and “sticks” env fd 
THE Oh aces quality of ae ore is ae and when ment would again assert itself. The average successful OBE yh i 
ot U o 


the holes are drilled, the silicic particles cause a great amount _—_ ator, too, with his individualism rampa oy : vt 


‘to. beter other men’s chances of succeeding. © ; 
f dust to arise. The dust is then easily breathed into. the les) kg shlorelived chavarced'el le pate eaves 


lungs and paves the way to ‘the establishment of silicosis or Pevents (permanciey in| eaeial institutions, Operators, 
“miner’s consumption. ‘The Joplin district has long been. example, are unwilling to invest in ang st schemes, unl 
noted for a phenomenally high death rate from pulmonary there is an assured stability. 


i od, Homes are frequently placed on mining and hare if 
tuberculosis. In 1915 this condition attracted the attention manent improvement is impossible.) ia the uew OMe name e | bon 


of the government and an investigation into the whole situa- — the situation is complicated by the Indian land problem, | 
tion was made under the direction of Dr. A. J. Lanza of majority of the new zine area being developed in Indian te 


, | itory. Even then, the mining company has. precedent over hon 
‘the United States Public Health Service, Edwin Higgins andi. ptevem ae Aedes old miner said, “OF comee gaan afl 


it vi ig 


[alles experts. _ want a shack.’ If the mining company wants to put a s el 
‘As a result of the investigation and propaganda carried on under my front dodr, or a tailing pile on the kitchen stoop cota 
i; then I’ve got to move. Even if there were sewers and'a wa 
as the commission, the Missouri legislature amended the min Uayatem 1 wouldwt want to conte ct with them, when the longs ie 
_ ing laws of Missouri in the forty-eighth General Assembly, — ie I can get in thirty days.” a age 
. 1914. These provided for the use of water lines for sprink- — The highly disseminated character of the Yoo! Sper aie eon 
Beg itrel, | 


ing; the establishment of wash and change houses; and for — group and absence of large capital make, prima facie, 
ig _-barkation of social improvement next to impossible except al 


the closing of unsafe and unsanitary mines. meager lines. A small operator has neither time, means 
i Today there is marked improvement in these conditions. | facilities for entering the social welfare field. . 9) — 


he watercore drill and use of the hose for watering the  f.. There is no incentive on the part of either operato 
working face has come into almost universal use throughout miner to a higher standard of living, = 
‘the whole district. The adoption of the drill has come, not Aout 60. per cent of homes of Joplin miners are ve sea 
by force ‘of law or for humanitarian reasons, but father as. the remaining 40 per, cent being rented from. private in| 
ne operator caprescd it, “Because we find the watercore viduals. It is this tie of home ownership which keeps 
drill more efficient.’”. Wash and change houses, ranging from miners within the district, and forces hundreds of othe: 


cellent to very bad, have been universally established. = commute weekends from che, Picher district, back to the Wha 
“More particularly though, - the shift from sheet ground sheet ground areas around Webb City and Oronogo. i eet 
mines in the northern area to the deeper, less dusty mines — Homes are varied as the human beings which inhabit t f " 
f the Picher district has been distinctly beneficial to the ‘The standard miner’s home varies from a box. car or sh ws 


Lica tuberculosis. situation. a four-room house. The temporality of the mining ope 


may be said to determine both the ee of house. an the 
acter of the home.’ | ‘ 4 
The average miner and hig family generally live j in t 
three room houses; ground bosses and mine. bosses in 
room homes. Mine superintendents, commercial and ag 
E We edlods and general health situations stand- tural men, of course, have frequently built excellent. 
ect relation to saat and sanitation. Generally oe Jenlin, Baxter « or Misa In general industrial | ou! 
been variegated and frequently of 

lowest possible standard. 
_ Approximately oe per cent of the 


are very oy below standards found 
_ similar mnie communities. — There 


tnethnds is disposing excreta through 
- means of sewers or sanitary ae 
American community. “The problens here April, 1920, - according to Dr. T ; 


to. Americanize Americans. 


a ene sewer me eon been 
Conditions in other towns were, 


ofa sanitary survey | in the a8, 


bad. 


| TOWN » eee BOBS a 


rel a ‘The operators. in the Tri- pa 
Li with rare exceptions, have done noth- | 


Carterville a iets 4,500 Ne 
a ; Oronogo. Fh Mp ee 
Improved privy as established by the Waco Rue alee hy Gh porte 
United States Public Health Service Carl Junction 


mates 


yy pumpmen and sen ; 
arkets, they were somewhat lower. one 
-ern Missouri lead fields in the Missouri Bureau of. 
Epos points this out clearly, 


ua che distributed in a rels which stand i in front 
ome or place of business. AK oueitepe Ho i The Church a 


TI Ae tiee supply i is excellent; hes Wiatend is Sally good;. THE native religion of the area is Protestant, yet ve chu 
water ‘wagon fairly - sanitary, but the trouble lies in the - seems to fail to draw the miner to its membership. Ou 
tr ibution from the barrel. The barrels are not kept clean, 204 miners admitted to the Picher (Oklahoma) -acci 
of tin are frequently displaced by the wind; and the hospital, over a period of five months (1920), hes ion 
, of cups and glasses is a frequent ‘church affiliations were designated: a 


‘The worst feature of the water i: a Catholic |. 7 
‘ SE Be Baptist 5 
is ae washing, hae and drinking pur-— Wi Church of God i 
lo ay. will use much water at 25 cents and 50 . Ase tetany ye 
ete. rg hie i No Church 176 ie 
can be Peplatad ye sanitary methods. i The abc has confined itself to a narrow, emotional typ 


results of unsanitary conditions. through inadequate of old-fashioned theology instead of living and serving as the 


ker opera and ‘water aes are ‘shown in the adjoining table, — ‘social, recreational and inspirational center. 


ty, audi in: ee cities. ‘The effective abo of the _ Operators and Smelters 
ie gute Service i is shown i in the: decrease of the death THE Joplin district, as has already been shown, is slowly | pas 
ing from the pioneer stage of development to a more centra 


an SG ay Nias ized. unit, Nevertheless, the operators still present a highly di 
a uo ee Ween sr I Ga seminated group. Of the 159 operating companies at th 
been any collective Siena panciole’ in beginning of 1920, only five of those capitalized locally have 
ae Jopli . _ However, a result of © ‘resources at over $1,000,000. ‘The remainder of the field is 
n Ju : ‘composed of companies of limited capital dependent on ready 
income to meet production costs. Though there is a local 
organization of operators assembled to discuss common pro- 
blems, there is absolutely no form of general cooperation. The 
natural consequence is the keenest kind of somo in the 
ore market. Doe ui 
The problem of the operator is to produce as hae ore as 
uty as possible and then to sell his raw material to the 
Whishest bidder. The individualistic Joplin operators are, then 
{2 the smaller Waco, oe and “quite comparable to any small group of farmers unorganizec 
oe “without a farmers exchange or some form of cooperation 
_ They go to the market, one by one, svith their raw material, 
. to strike as good a bargain as possible with the buyers or con- 
of - sumers. _ The Joplin operator in order to realize on his pro 
duct must get his ore to a smelter; either he must operate | 
own smelter or sell ta to smelters controlled by out 
Pe capital. : mecca oN 
_. Five of the largest operating companies (with one excep 
peel by outside capital) own their own mines, mills 
smelters. But aie five companies do not ec the ce 


NETS are 
rom private 
hich keeps 


ai 


reds of othe 


)ronogo, 
ch inhabit dm 
car or shi 
mining oper 
we and thed 


y lve in 


bosses 1 


“DEATHS — 
1919 


48,000 13. giao 443 12.8 
36,000 22.104 494 15.4 
zpos ae oe 183 16.6 


98 32,073 24.98% 
a 11,817 _ arae 


re ne Y95: 52 ; 54 117.56 
36,000 246.53 51 159.37 


14,000 399.84 80 727.20 


“The c custom, therefore, of the local operator, since. he doe 
_ operate his own smelter, i is to strike the best ee Po ; 

ith. the outside ore. buyer. : 
~- In 1919, sixteen smelting companies bought ore in 
ih omen ee larger oe represented wi re 


ar is 381 


are diet, Ware inactive, leaving 158,684 pane retorts. Of. this nee 
_ the companies mentioned above own approximately 75. per ce 


T. 5 


ONLY HOSPITAL FOR 9,000 MINERS AND 50,000 OTHER RESIDENTS 
The Picher accident hospital is in the second floor of this build- 
iby ing. There are four wards with no outside windows 


NO ATTENDANCE OFFICER 
Only about one-half of the children of school age in St. Louis, Okla., 
a town of 1500 population, actually attend school 


BETTER TYPE OF SCHOOL AT TREECE, KANSAS F 
The Kansas portion of the zinc district, being apart from Indian . 
ae ah lands in Oklahoma, seems more permanent 


TREE STREET ~ , : 
Named after the only tree for miles around. Twelve persons, including 
two epileptic children, were found living in the one-room house to the left 


ia Reece: 
The miners and powder men work a 
dents, the si 


4 * Nu 


>; 


WASH AND CHANGE HOUSE 
The men frequently ride long distances to their homes with the 
chance of pneumonia, rather than change their clothes in the so- 
called “doghouse” 


Wak A HOME FOR TYPHOID CARRIERS ; 
Which pushed the typhoid rate in the district up to four times 
the normal state rate. Horse manure in right foreground 


ae CHILDREN OF THE ce: ‘ 
There are practically no recreation facilities for these kiddies, 34 
per cent of whom are not in school 


fj : " ‘TAILING PILES AND WATER BARRELS ; ‘ 
The better tyfe of miner’s home in Tar River, Okla., typical of the zine 
; peta district 


While the smelting companies 


open “active competition 
tion, international tatabians 


in bidding for raw material, it is patent that the zinc smelting 


industry is largely centralized in the hands of large corpora- 
tions. As ore buyers they seek the product of the Joplin district. 


States and these companies own three-quarters of the zinc 


influence i in the Joplin market. 


Passing the Buck 
TO return to the social situation. Here are 200,000 Ameri- 
cans, working amid highly dangerous surroundings, living in 
filth and disease, purely individualistic and lacking the com- 
“monest incentives for decency. What’s going to be done 
about it? What are we, the public, going to do? Why don’t 
the operators do something? Do the smelters have any re- 
sponsibility in the matter ? 
_I approached the operators first. “Why don’t you do some- 
thing for your miners?” I asked one of the most prominent 
operators. “Even from an efficiency point of view, let alone 
any humanitarian or sentimental thought, it would pay you 
a thousand times.” 


Cauld only leave us alone. ‘That bunch just drives us to the 
wall anyway, ”? was the reply. So the buck was passed to the 
smelting men. 

a approached various representatives of the smelters. 
don’t you do something about it?” 

“Well, you see, we’re not in the Christmas tree business. 
1 Becicles, what social responsibility have we got any more than 
when you buy a ton of coal from a coal dealer?” So the buck 
was. passed back again. 

One can hardly blame the smelters for evading responsibil- 
i ay smelting interests have, at the most, only indirect connec- 
tion with industrial Kondibone. as they are not represented as 
: operators. The operators are re- 
ponsible, but to meet the responsi- 
ility certain steps must be taken: 
First, cooperation between oper- 
ator: with the idea of some form 
tabilization ; second, the lay- 
1g aside of reserves for further 
development ‘rather than the de- 
claration of abnormal dividends. 
ane: district up to May 1, 1920, 
produced 60,153 more tons of 
blende ore than in the same period 
of 1919, yet prices ranged about 
the 1914 pbint. Such over-pro-— 
duction i in a low market is the re- 
sult of small individualistic oper- 
ators striving to meet the demands 
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‘Since Joplin produces 60 per cent of the zinc ore of the United | 


smelters, it is fair to say that they at least have the greatest 


‘closed for a two-week period last fall. 


“Well, we might do something if these damn smelter men 


THE ROCK AND PILLAR SYSTEM 


Frequent falls of slabs are due to making the entries 
too high and allowing for too few pillars 


tions. Instead they have continued to produce at a high 

in the face of a paralyzed export situation and an OVETStOM 9"! 
domestic market, thinking that by some act of Divine Py sie tho 
dence smelters can always buy out their over-filling ore | ale 


‘What the operators face in dealing with the smelting ir of 


ests, the smelters in turn: face in competitive: markets of 
world. i | 

“Only a cooperating neseeie group can meet the fore 
organized smelters; only such an organization can appr 
the social needs of the district. Recently there have been s S 
of such cooperation. Approximately 90 per cent of the mi 
Such curtailmen’ 
production is the only method possible in a frightfully ¢ 
normal period of ore prices. Through such a spirit of: 
operation the idea of organization will spread to meet 
pressing demands of industrial and social life. 8 
_ The second step, the laying aside of reserves, is speckle 
necessary to bring stabilization, Too frequently in the i 
two years the mass of operators have declared dividends 6 
or 3 per cent monthly, striving to keep up the war-time 
ords. The establishment of reserve and undivided surplus 
been too frequently unknown, The consequence. is that 
panies have lived on the narrowest kind of margins, and 
the “rainy” days have come they have “blown.” 

Only through stabilization brought by cooperation 
sounder financial methods can there be an approach to” 
social problems of the district. } 

The economic development, therefore, tehde toward c 
tralization of operating interests and consequent labor 
ganization. With either the local operators powerful eno 
to cope with the smelters, or the smelters absorbing the 
field, the permanency of social institutions is assured, anc 
reponsibility of the situation allocated. fi 

_ ‘At the present time, | the 1) 
has a definite share in the p 

ings. | Personally I believe n 

might be accomplished by a 
say § per cent, on the group 

makes the greatest propor 
gain with the minimum of eff 
the royalty holders. A 5 per ¢ 
tax on the net 17% per cent DF 
per cent royalty now received, 
ministered by the states invol 

Kansas, Missouri and O} 

would go far to remedy defi 

in health, sanitation and educs 
The BAT He program, lo 
anitind includes ae 
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6. The adoption of ‘modern 
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nemorial of Alfred T. 
mae all the friends 


pic eflont a ae ha association has Been continuous: 


r since) my real relation to ‘him has’ long been within the 


cle of congenial and intimate. friendship. 


I know of him as a ‘protagonist in the cause of hous- . 


» and as one on the ee leaders i in the charity or-. 


20, he seen Lora a hea response to ake “call of 
- An-early morning. ascent. of Mt. Marcy, an all 


ound’ the most fetes home of our native 
of am ‘not sure but that. 


5 ethan: even in the a aoa company ‘of friends. My 
sation 1 with ae on the ey mei he died related 


“Said: hewes Ts it one de Forest, 
e is the best tees Cie ahe useful citizen 


te that ge was no ‘more easel and bublic spir- 


er Ne ew York than Alfred : ‘White. 
ably 
He vekeh 


ues chang the en hand 
he was meena able until they 


Gea ttilly be- 
housing conditions 


( ad of starting any” 


' charity organization societies of the country. 
dent of it for over thirty years. 
president last spring but could not escape many of its resp 


‘meant a withdrawal from active work. 


: tion, selected by Mrs. Russell Sage. 
ers of the National Red Cross, active not only in his own 


- Polytechnic. 
endowed the chair of Social Ethics at Harvard. 


y munity.” 
‘ “apartments and ; 
h y dese aed ik in the’ peeaaey 


ah ie tedant Nene Eo Thus Mr SWiihiies, by 
example, launched the now national movement for housing 
reform, which in New York took the form of the state co 


missions of 1884, 1894 and 1900, of which last named com- 


mission: he was a leading member. 


It was in association with Seth Low, Darwin R. We ne 


me Charles Pratt, and other public-spirited young men of 


Brooklyn that Mr. White founded the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities in 1878, one of the best known and most influen 

He was presi- 
He resigned the office of 


I asked him whether his retirement from office 
“No,” said he, “I 
have plenty of work laid out for the next five years, ‘and 


sibilities. 


_ after those five years are over I have a program for five more 
years which will fully occupy me.” 


Would that he had. lived 
to fully carry out this philosophy of life! 
Alfred White’s official relations to charity included almost 


_ every important institution of Brooklyn and very many o 
side, 


I will only attempt to enumerate a few of them. 
The Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society was a lifelong inte 


est. So was the Brooklyn Society for the Prevention 

Cruelty to Children and the State Charities Aid. ‘The After- 
care of Infant Paralysis and the systematic instruction of the 
blind were more recent interests. 


/He was a leader in th 
establishment of the Brooklyn Botanical Garden, and when 


WN the City of New York declined to appropriate sufficient money 
to’ install it, and was only willing to provide one-half. the 


necessary amount if the other half could be provided else- 


where, Mr. White arranged to provide it elsewhere. 


\nt 


He was one of the original trustees of the Sage Founda- 
He was one of the lead- 


city but at one time a member of its national executive com- 
mittee. He was a charter member of the Survey Associates. 

_ He was one of those decorated by the King of the Belgians 
as a member of the Belgian Relief Chmnittee of 1914, which 


antedated_ Mr. Hoover’s later and larger measures. 


But he did 


He held public office but once, when he served as commis- 


sioner of. works for Brooklyn feo 1894 to 1896, and made ; 
aan notable contribution to the solution of Brooklyn’s water 
~ supply. 


He gave. buldines: to his own college, the Rensselaer 
It has only recently become known that. h 


When Mr. White resigned as president of the Brookly 
Barca of Charities he made an address which seemed to m 


“so singularly appropriate that I have kept a copy of it. — He 
began by saying—""This is not a farewell address. I a 
ae not proposing to retire from this board so long as. you wis 
_ me to remain a member of it, or to lessen my interest in th 
helpful work of this society.” 
“For myself, I have the rare felicity described by Wadswo 


And he‘closed it by saying: 


his | ‘Happy. Warrior,’ of the man ‘who hath wrought upo 


the ‘plan that pleased his youthful thought and seen what 
foresaw.’ 
dreams and visions grow in some measure into helpful real 


{ ties.” 


> Few live to enjoy the privilege of seeing earl 


And with characteristic modesty he added, “That 
have that privilege I owe to your cordial cooperation, th 


-_ self-denying efforts of a wonderful staff of workers and 


ers, and the confidence and support of this great © 


The Happy Warrior has now gone to his rest honored 
ee by all who have come to know him and they ar 
Rogpert W. DE ee 
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BLACKLISTING THE Y. W.C. A. 


ECAUSE of the stand of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association on questions of 

social justice, the Pittsburgh branch of the Y.W.C.A. has 

been attacked by the Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh. 
This is in line with the action of employers’ associations in 
various parts of the country following the adoption of the 
Social Ideals of the Churches at the Cleveland convention 

_ of the national association last April. [See the SuRVEY for 
August 16, page 603 and page 611.] “This program had been 
previously adopted by the Federal Council of the Churches of 

_ Christ in America, the Y.M.C.A., and other religious bodies. 
In Pittsburgh the Y.W.C.A. began a campaign for funds on 


January 10. A letter dated January 8 was sent out by the 


Employers’ Association to its members. ‘This letter, it is re- 
ported, was passed around generally among business men who 
might be expected to contribute to the Y.W.C.A. It is as 
follows: 


THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF PITTSBURGH 
OLIVER BLD. 
Jan. 8, 1921 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE EMPLOYERS’ aie 
_ ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 


Gentlemen: 
In view of the campaign for funds which will be begun today 
by the Young Women’s Christian Association, it is felt that your 
attention should be drawn to the fact that without adequate in- 
vestigation the above Association has adopted’ an “Industrial 
Program” which is quite in line with some of the recent radical 
and ill-advised efforts of religious and quasi-religious bodies to 
“Tegulate industry ;” something they attempt to do in about the 
(same manner that a Bull regulates a China shop. 
_ Some of the things the Young Women’s Christian Association 
believes in and endorse are as follows: 
Industrial Democracy. 
_ Collective Bargaining. 
A Share in SHOP CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT by the 
Bi i earkete: 
» Labor’s desire for an equitable share in the profits and MAN- 
' AGEMENT of industry. 


Protection of workers from enforced unemployment. 
A minimum wage. 

Government labor exchanges. (Employment offices.) 
Experiments in CO-OPERATIVE OWNERSHIP. 


The Y. M. C. A. has done and is doing a good work 

along some lines, and it is greatly to be regretted that they 
should have taken this excursion into a field about which they 
know practically nothing, and thus lend encouragement to what 
every man conversant with industrial problems knows to be de- 
structive of the very basis of America’s progress and civiliza- 
tion. 

, After the misuse of funds by the recent ill-fated INTER- 
CHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT, we have felt it to be our 
duty to advise you of some of the purposes to which your money 
will be put if you contribute to the Y. W. C. A. if that organiza- 
tion adheres to its present “Industrial Program” in the forma- 
tion of which we venture to assume no responsible men with 

_ knowledge of industrial matters were consulted. 


_ THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION or 
PITTSBURGH. 


The letter is said to have been signed by William Frew 
Long, vice-president and general manager of the organiza- 
ion. The Directory of Directors for 1920 gives the fol- 
lowing officers of the Employers’ Association: president, H. 
D. Wilson; vice-president, Edward Kneeland; vice-president 
and general manager, William Frew Long; Secretary, E. Bi 


Moreland. ‘The directors include: all of the officers ej) 
the secretary, and Theodore Ahrens, J. P. Allen, Biddle®- 
thurs, F. N. Beedle, William R. Costin, H. P. Davis, | 
W. Frank, W. H. Hamilton, Pennock Hart, A. L. Eg 
phrey, C.,J. Mesta, J. T. Moltrup, George R. Dor 
and W. D. Uptegraff. | 
The Young Women’s Christian Association eae. bie 
ooo. It is reported to have obtained only $90,000. | ey nt | 


A RELIEF UNIT FOR IRELAND | 


ITH passports viséd by the British Governmen psa 

unit headed by C. J. France, of Seattle, bot 
Senator France of Maryland, sailed on the Carm| 
last Saturday for Ireland*to do relief and tchabitieation v 
there. .The unit, which consists almost entirely of Amer r| 
Friends, will represent the American Committee for Relie 
Ireland whose headquarters are at 1 West 34 street, New ¥ Y 
city. Although naturally financed largely by Americans 
Irish descent, this committee is non-political and non-sectar' 
and is oreanized purely to receive and distr: funds, 
Irish relief. i 
James Douglas of Dublin a leader of rhe “Lis Fri 
is helping to organize forces in Ireland to cooperate wit 
American unit. Some $75,000 has already been sent ove € 
purchase supplies. 
The rebuilding of the cooperative creameries in tell : 
cultural section is one of the immediate tasks in which 
American unit hopes to assist. The reequipment of these 4 
other cooperative ventures that have suffered, with the 
sary supplies to enable them to recommence operations 
reconstruction of homes, and in some cases purchase of né 
sary livestock, are other concerns which are likely to be tal 
up after a baseet inquiry into'the damage occasioned b 
recent disorders. [See the Survey for Dec: 25, p. 
The unit also hopes to be of assistance in the Belfast dis 
where thousands have been forced out of émployment th 
religious and political prejudice. Where there is actual 
the matter is reported to be not so much lack of food as 
distribution. ‘This question: of transportation is one in 
the American unit may experience special difficulties si 
is due to regulations made under martial law which are st 
enforced. 
The unit will also cooperate with the Irish White | 
a body neutral as between the different factions, organized 
Ireland to do relief work which the American Red 0 
although invited by representatives of the Irish republic 
not doing because of its policy not to accept an invite 
from a republic not yet recognized, but. only to go i 1 


United Kingdom. ‘ 
Composing the American unit beside Mr. France a 
Barclay Spicer of Philadelphia, Urwin Wilbur of Greenw 
N. Y., a practical farmer who is an expert in cheese-mak 
and dairy products; John C. Baker of Bedford county, 
who spent two years in agricultural reconstruction in Frame 
William 'W. Price of Philadelphia, an architect who s 
several years with the Friends’ Unit in the devastated ar 
France engaged in building reconstruction; Philip Fur 
of Richmond, Ind., who has recently returned from ri 
tural reconstruction with the Friends’ Unit in Serbia; 1 Va 
G. Longstreth, lawyer of Philadelphia and Samuel Duff : 
Coy, author and jonrnaliet of New York Sy Z 


rbidding one Rote: a bills. proposing to naa 
zht-work statute have been introduced in the Assembly 
his address before the New York State League of 
en Voters on. January 27, Gov. Nathan L. Miller an- 
‘| mself i in opposition to the existing statute. 
gs, Governor Miller said: 
all very well for those who have never had to earn a 
' ‘to say that it is a bad thing for women to work at 
but if your lot happened to be placed where you did have 
n your living you would think, I should judge, that it 
ighty hard if after you had ‘passed the child-bearing 
you should be driven out of a comfortable employment 
ight in order to protect your future offspring. 


yf industrial workers. One of the two anti-night-work 
pending in the Assembly, was introduced by Mar- 
Smith who has the distinction of being the sole woman 
er of the lower house. Miss Smith is a representative 
f the New York city districts and is said to have been 
ly a teacher of physical culture. 
| most of the European countries laws preventing the em- 
ment of women in industry at night are firmly established. 
srnational convention was adopted at Berne in 1906. 
edged the ratifying countries to prohibit night work 
omen. Austria, Belgium, the British Empire (with the 
tion of Australasia and Canada), France, Germany, It- 
1¢ Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Switzer- 
sed laws putting into effect the Berne convention. Sub- 
y, a number of the British-Australian states adopted 
ht-work laws. In 1918, Czecho-Slovakia: reaffirmed 
trian law. ‘The provisions of the convention prohib- 
gz night work were adopted by the International Labor 
iference held under the auspices of the League of Nations 
y ashington. The United States is therefore practically 
great nation which has failed to accord women this 
of protection. Congress seemed unable to act because 
imitations of the constitution and relief has been sought 
e several states. 
ie time of the meeting of a Taternaonal Labor Con- 
night work in some or in all occupations had been 
d by state law in Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania, 


rial eae where the facts have been as clear as 


| er ke a dena hen the D hoork law 
2 decided in the on York courts an penien sup- 


fever spapaont. a great ane) of people may be thas in 
y heres of activity, including that of the administration 
overnment, woman is the full equal of man, no one doubts 

regards bodily strength and endurance she is inferior, 
that her health in the field of physical labor must be espe- . 
arded by the state if it is to be preserved and if she 
continue successfully. and healthfully to discharge those 
iw duties which, nature has amps upon_her. 


“ia remarked” iia 


not enter into industry without safeguards addi- 
e rovided for men if spies 2 are to be canally pro- 


Among 


lina and Wisconsin, There is, perhaps, no variety - 


Tus little wide-eyed girl looks out of the corner of an American 
Relief Administration poster to proclaim “This house is @ 
Hoover Life Saving Station, is yours?” The poster is being ex- 


tensively used as a window marker in homes and offices where 


contributions have already been given toward feeding the starving 
children of Europe 


There is accordingly no matter on which the consensus of 
informed opinion is clearer. For New York to repeal the 
night-work law would be a retrograde step and it would do 
much to stamp the richest industrial state in the nation as 
definitely reactionary in its dealings with the great mass of 
women workers. 


CITIZENS’ WEEK 


HE town meeting is being used in a number of states 
to crystallize public sentiment in social legislation and 
to arouse interest in measures jof social reform and 
amelioration. 
In Pennsylvania the Public Education and Child Labor — 
Association and the Public Charities Association, in coopera- — 
tion with practically all the state-wide agencies concerned with 


education and social welfare, are oe throughout the — 


state a series of “‘citizens’ mveeks)? for the purpose of arous- — 
ing interest in educational and social problems, with par- — 
ticular reference to legislation which will be introduced at y 
this session of the Pennsylvania Legislature. i 

These conferences, held at practically no cost to the local 
community, are being addressed by such authorities on educa- 
tional and social problems as Allen T. Burns, Dr. Thomas — 
McCrea, Fred Moore, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Frederick P. _ 


Gruenberg, William: epee Lewis, Helen Glens ‘Tyson, and ike 


officials of the state departments of health and education who ~ 


explain their work from both the theoretical and the practical . ‘tae 


standpoint. 

“Citizens’ week were held in Altoona, January Pe 
and in Johnstown, January 12-14. In both cities the opening — 
day was devoted to a discussion of health, the second day to — 


public education’and child labor, and the third to social wel- | 


fare, ‘There were exhibits of practical work done by the Jocal 


‘agencies. Panels and posters, setting out definite propositions iF a 


’ 


Join 


REENWICH Hous 


if Poster used in the recent baaibaine for members of the Nzighborhood 
Council at adil bisa House, New York 


_ for educational and social progress, illustrating the proper 
care and treatment of the state’s dependents, and urging the 
maintenance of sound health measures, were furnished by 
the state agencies. 


JOE JOINS THE SETTLEMENT 
HE butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker of Bleeck- 


er street—even Joe, the cellar iceman—have been invi- 
els ted in as fellow membérs of Greenwich House, New 

- York city. And they are joining, paying small dues and broad- 
ening out the support of the house in the democratic way that 
the times call for.. They are to form the Neighborhood Coun- 
cil, which, when it is established in February, will inaugurate 


Bs out by the headworker, Mary K. Simkhovitch. 
Under this plan the “uptown” members, common to most 
: settlements, will continue to be members upon payment of $10 
or more a year. . They form the members of the society legally 

known as the Cooperative Social Settlement Society of the 
‘City of New York. Men and women living below Fourteenth 
street become members of the Neighborhood Council upon 
‘payment of dues of $1, $2 or $5. A third class of members, 
the Service Council, pay no dues but are entitled to member- 
ship in their own group upon certification by the headworker 


includes the residents of the house, the paid staff of nurses, 


"Each of the three groups and the board of directors will 
clect thie of an executive committee which i in fact takes 


sary to issue half the invitations in Traliaa, and this 
neighborhood until recently entirely English-speaking, th 
_ known for a rich embellishment of brogue. Greenwich Fi 


welfare of the whole community. 


_ very prevalent. 
through the efforts of the settlement, has practically elim 


ter than the rest of the people and entitled to. privileg 


_ that they are rendering service, paid or unpaid. ‘This group | 


-are also the authors, the managers and the costumers. 


‘claim for himself a large share in the improvement of 


unknown in Honolulu—certainly not frequent. Human 
anew plan of organization and control which has been worked © 


iniscent of the Jewish Landsmannschaften in our . 
cities. “The Chinese are less well organized and 
_ demands on outside help in case of need. The Philiy 


_ problem to the social worker: they are apt to work s 


_all their savings are gone iene cannot pate 
. Prlament 


pale recruit the ae Council it. ia une 


has met such’ a changing population with new services. 
all the established settlement activities, including a full 
veloped health service, it has addéd a music school, 

department and a children’s theater in which the small u 


haye proved the very things to draw into the house thi 
Italian youngsters with their high spirits, their love of 1 
and color. And with them come the mothers, shawled| 
men, seeking as do all newcomers some help in the great 
puzzling adventure of. adjusting their lives to a new lanj 


‘A HAWAIIAN SETTLEMENT 


ORTUGUES ; Filipinos, Negroes, Japanese, | Chi 
Englishmen, ermans, Americans and a score of ¢ 
nationalities in addition to the native Hawaiians ma 

the population of Honolulu, perhaps the most cosmope 
city to be. found anywhere, and a sociological laborato} 
fascinating interest. Here on a larger scale are all the } 
lems of a typical American “foreign” neighborhood, z 
American social settlement is a big factor in the organ 
effort to meet them. James A. Rath, headworker of 
Palama settlement, now in the United States for a much ff 
ed rest after sixteen years of ceaseless activity, is too m 


conditions that has actually taken place. He brings, ho 
a’message that will give new confidence to those engaged | 
in neighborhood werk when he describes how on a 
scale than in most of our settlements the Palama hous 
making contacts between classes and races, by guiding s 
statesmanship from the firm foundation of concrete 
mate knowledge, has actually made a vast contribution 


When Dr. Doremus Scudder started the ‘sotilecnbne 
twenty-five years ago, it was not unusual to see children ¥ 
about with-big open sores. Pink eye and other infections 
A health service in the schools, estak 


these skin diseases. Playgrounds started j in different | 
the city have brought close the children and young pe 
different nationalities. “When I open a paper in San Fi 
co, Chicago, or New York,” says Mr. Rath, “the fir: 
that strikes me is the story of some murder, burglary o 
bery accompanied by violence. Crimes of that kind are. 


everywhere is much the same and reacts to the same i 
es.” On the whole, Mr. Rath considers case work casi 
Japanese or Filipinos than with white Americans; some 6 
worst cases the associated charities have to deal with ar 
of demoralized educated Americans who think themsel 


Japanese ate unusually well organized for mutual aid in 
according to the district from which they come, a system 


tation workers, says Mr. Rath, are increasingly be 


for a few months, earning a high bonus, and to spen 
ately all they have on silk shirts and other clothes « 
color, becoming dependent on charity if by any chz 


-giimese. Their basic wage is $30 a month, in addition to a 
»i@; fire wood and free medical attendance. ‘The sliding 
| {is adopted by the planters’ association in 1918 was so large 
|) enable many workers to earn sums that seem large even 
te United States; but since then, owing to the falling price 
) ugar, there has been a rapid decline of earnings. During 
Tike, lasting from January to July, 1920, many Filipinos 
e brought in; but they have not displaced permanently 
»| | Japanese, Chinese and Portuguese workers. Compara- 
ova ly few Hawaiians work on the plantations; but they 
aie excellent mechanics. As the exclusion act against 
Chinese and the “gentlemen’s agreement” with Japan 
j/in force, the newer immigration is largely of Filip- 
3 here is much intermarriage of the different races; 
“| most remarkable that has come to Mr. Rath’s attention 
“jf a Filipino with an Eskimo' woman. In the attitude of 
ite people, Hawaii and the South Seas generally make a 
tp distinction between the Nordics whom they call Haolis 
the darker South European races, usually classed together 
,}Portuguese. Mr. Rath comments on the: difficulty of keep- 
| English pure in a country where pigeon English is the 
Wversal language of inter-racial intercourse. A mother who 
lved at the settlement clinic asking the nurse to “pound” 
}/baby, meant to have it weighed. A Japanese opposite the 
‘itt Tement who advertises over his door “clean clothes and 
‘id does not mean to reflect on the danger of the«processes 
‘employs in his vocation. 
w) Phe settlement has a staff of forty-eight paid workers and 
“ny volunteers. In addition to clubs and classes for adults 
“jl young people, playgrounds and other house activities, it 
‘(00 00] imtains a staff of visiting nurses, milk stations, a free dental 
‘tie, a dispensary for city and county, a tuberculosis day 
ip and a country camp for mothers and infants. —Two mem- 
“i's of the Hawaiian swimming team that won so much fame 
the international Olympic games in Antwerp last summer 
te settlement boys. ‘The settlement also engages in a hous- 
§{ enterprise and maintains eleven double cottages on an acre 
\§ the heart of the city, the income from which is amorti zed 
‘fwenty years and forms a permanent foundation for further 
‘using developments. 
Mr. Rath brought further hopeful news concerning 
‘= elimination of leprosy. [See the Survey for De- 
nber 11, page 383.] The medical dean of the University of 
‘await and the director of the Board of Health between them 
oye found and now for ten years applied a cure which not 
ly has arrested the disease in thousands of cases but actually 
ired large numbers in its earlier stages. This has meant that 
‘Samy patients have been paroled and that, whereas formerly 
@ apprehension and commitment of patients to the famous 
ony on the island of Molokai frequently meant bloody 
uel ite between police and patient, it is not uncommon now for 
§ Spects to surrendér voluntarily for treatment. If it were not 
‘if the two hundred thousand or so cases of largely uncon- 
Oleld leprosy in India, he says, this dreaded plague might 
Sily be exterminated throughout the world. 


A SENATE HEARING ON STEEL 


HE most. recent attack on the Interchurch World 
‘@ Report on the Steel Strike was the seventy-five-page 
=) document submitted by W. S. Horner, president of the 
lational Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, 
{the hearing last week before the Senate Committe on Labor 
iid Education at which the commission which signed the re- 
ort testified. 
hearing was held on the resolution submitted to the 
enate by Senator Walsh of Montana, to the effect that the 
Sport be made a public document. More than one-half of 
he time allotted to the hearing was spent on refuting the 
hatge made in Mr. Horner’s document that the commission 
vas mot the author of the report. Members of the com- 
fission met the charge with the statement that this was 
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EucENE V. Dess 


fr Rom a head by Lewis Mayer, the sculptor, of the man, who, 
five times Socialist candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, has just been refused.a pardon by President Wilson, although 
Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer last week recommended that 
he be released on Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12. The appeal of 
clemency which the President denied had been signed by thousands 
in various parts of the country. Debs was convicted of violating 
the Espionage Act as a result of a speech he made in Canton, Ohio, 
in 1918. He was sentenced to serve ten years in the penitentiary. 
He is now sixty-five years old and is said to be in poor health. 
Unless his sentence is commuted Debs may remain in prison until 
August 11, 1922, when he will be eligible for parole 


merely the latest circulation of reports, many of them more 
than a year old, which were started by labor spies or under 
cover men and which had long ago been disproved but never- 
theless continued to crop up in different form circulated 
throughout the country by manufacturers’ associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, rotary clubs and other agencies, not to 
answer the report but to discredit the commission. 

The commissioners declared that their findings were just 
as true today as a year ago when the report was published, 
that the evils pointed out still exist in the steel industry, that 
both sides of the controversy of 1919 were simply waiting for 
another open break on the same issue, and that the church 
meant to point out to the government that now in time of com- 
parative peace was the opportunity to make some effort to 
bring about reforms. These reforms meant primarily the 
establishment of some form of collective bargaining in the 
steel’ industry. 

The commission, in addition, urged that a special federal 
body be created to bring about conferences between workers 
and employers in the industry and that the government in- 
vestigate labor detective agencies and their relation to the 
Department of Justice. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


_ By F. M. Lawson. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 130 pp. 
trated. Price, $3.40; by mailof the Survey, $3.50. 


The announced purpose of the author in publishing this collection 
of lectures “is to set before those who are engaged in organization 
work the true fundamental laws governing all direction and con- 
trol, and to show how these can be, and neve been, applied to in- 

dustry with complete success in every case.’ 
truly. An industrial remedy which can be applied with complete 
success in every case is something that engineers and executives in 
these states have long wanted, and if Mr. Lawson’s performance is 

as complete as his promise, he will find many of us sitting at his 
feet. He bases his cure on “an entirely original statement of laws 
and axioms, which have for their special claim certainty, simplicity, 
order and reason,” and which, moreover, he believes have been as 
yet untouched by the a featur of scientific management.” These 
axioms are: ; 


Tllus- 


a. To direct, the position of the line must be known. 

“pb. Control cannot be efficient without vision and decision. 

c. Direction, control and light are inseparable. 

d. Since matter is indestructible, it follows that manufactur- 
ing can only consist of dissembling, forming or deforming, 
and assembling. _ 

" Ametican industrialists will, I am sure, not quarrel with these 
axioms. On the other hand, they will not be inclined to regard them 
as new or original conceptions. 

In search of the promised cure we turn less hopefully to Mr. 
' Dawson’s statement of laws. These are given as “the law of 
Unity of Control” and “the law of Mutual Association.” 

If we call Mr. Dawson’s second law ‘the law of team play,” most 
of us will be thoroughly in accord with his judgment and thoroughly 
familiar with the operation of these laws. But these new formulae 
_ of Mr. Dawson’s are the formulae from which we have been making 
pink pills for industrial ills for many, many years. 

C. T. CHENERY. 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION AND COMPULSORY INVESTI- 
' GATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
' Edited by Lamar T. Beman. 


larged. H. W. Wilson Co. 
the Survey, $2.40. 


Fourth edition, revised and en- 
303 pp. Price, $2.25; by mail of 


Increasing interest in compulsory arbitration and investigation as 
a means of settling industrial disputes in the United States has led 
the H. W. Wilson Company to bring out an enlarged edition of its 
Debater’s Handbook embracing recent opinions and experiments in 
this field of industrial legislation. The volume is largely given to 
an excellent bi-partisan collection of informational articles and 
_ bibliographies. However, one might reasonably expect slightly less 
material on the Kansas industrial courts, whose experience has been 
very brief, and, in its place, some selections of other concurrent plans 
for elimination of strikes such as the impartial machinery of the 
men’s clothing industry, or the plans for regional voluntary arbitra- 
tion boards suggested by ape President’s second, industrial con- 
ference, 

‘The first and most prominent section of the book contains briefs 


for and against compulsory arbitration and investigation, and by © 


constructing a debater’s straw-man for the negative, the affirma- 

tive’s opportunities for talking to victory are assured. The affrma- 

tive arguments set forth the evils of “industrial warfare,” a term 

which in the author’s mind seems to comprise the totality of in- 

dustrial unrest; a sentence dismisses the extent of the injury sus- 

tained respectively by labor and the employers; and two pages are 
_ devoted to the injuries of the public and society. The argument 
culminates with compulsory arbitration characterized as the most 
“practicable” and “natural remedy of the age” to eliminate “in- 
dustrial warfare,” and the numerous references to experience, stat- 
; istics, and legal decisions ably substantiate the argument. 

‘The supporters of the negative must content themselves with such 
frail props as the claim that compulsory arbitration is “unnecessary, 
_ un-American, impracticable” and “too great an experiment”—this in 
a country that risked the conception and execution of a republican 
form of government—and, finally, “wrong in principle” being “un- 
- just and unfair to employers and employes.” The aims and benefits 
unattainable except through strikes are not even hinted at. Finally, 
oy ponerse single argument in favor of the negative to be found 


A worthy purpose—_ 


in ihe iyclectons (ésoni the pen of Mr. Fitch) is omitted in thal 
The negative fails to point out that in compulsory arbitratio 
public, whom the affirmative claims to be the chief sufferer, a 
‘drastic powers in prohibiting industrial warfare without oe 
equally severe responsibilities in removing the causes for this | 
fare. This practically amounts to representation without tax: iy 
Sytvia M. Lowente 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY | 
By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Edition of 1920. Longma 
Green & Co. 
$7.80. 


The 1920 edition of this classic of industry is new only in it 
troduction. It is, however, a tribute to the sound scholarship o 
distinguished pair that even from the point of view of the pre 
they have found it necessary to modify neither the interpret 
given in their History of Trade Unionism nor in Industrial 
ocracy, both of which were. first published approximately a q 
of a century ago. It is true that in the 1920 edition of the his} 
material was added to bring the narrative up to the prese 
material which practically doubles the bulk of the volume. But 
earlier portion stands unchallenged by the findings of the nume 
students of labor who have created a veritable literature during 
past few years. It is a rare achievement in any field of sciet 
inquiry for a work to continue to be accepted as a fair interps| { 
tion of the basic facts twenty-five years after it was originally 
duced and that in a time exceedingly rich in researches touek : 
the same subject matter. 

One of the impressive characteristics of Industrial Democrl 4 
the prophetic emphasis given as far back as 1897 to the polifl a 
the “national minimum.” This policy—the minimum of Ce 
minimum of health, the minimum of education, the minimum °\: 
sanitation, the extensive list of the minima of living—are now { 
‘damental to the philosophy of the British Labor Party as well i 
much of both liberal and tory England. R.. H. ‘Tawney, himself 
able and original student in the same field, remarked in this 
nection not long ago that “whatever we may think or reek 
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AEST 
way of industrial adjustment, we may be sure that the Webbs a they 
thought and written it first.’ The 1920 edition of Industrial De 
ocracy gives substance to that impression. In it the primary 
blems involved in the trade union movement were set forth in 
essentials. Terms have changed but the reality of the dem 
struggle in industry i is much the same. 


a 
Not the least interesting portion of the book is that section of 
original preface which details the method of investigation uti 


Ss 
24 


by the authors. Simple enough it seems as it was outlined, altho 
in, the eighteen-nineties it marked a real advance in social 
nique. It produced great achievements because in addition to 
great talents, the Webbs had six years of freedom in which t 
low their research and because they built on that general schol 
ship which is so much more characteristic of English and Fr et 
than it is of German or American investigation, Until Ame: 
students have fortified themselves with the broad apprecia 
which come from a knowledge of more than one subject and 
“sensitiveness to beauty in all subjects, American economic writ 
will continue to be country cousin to the more urbane scholarship 
the best of the British. ee .L. Coen 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION. eras fe: 
By H. J. W. Hetherington. Methuen & Co., London. Ital 
Price, 6 shillings net; by mail of the Survey, $2.00. 


Professor Hetherington, who holds the chair of philosophy a’ 
versity College, Cardiff, has written an exceedingly able discus 
of the general problem of regulating industrial conditions by ir 
national legislation. At the same time he has analyzed and 
praised the labor sections of the Versailles Treaty and the ace 
plishments of the International Labor Conference held at Wi 
ington in 1919 under the auspices of the League of Nations, ~ 

Having had important! duties in connection with the British gro 
of experts sent to the Washington conference, he enjoyed the 
vantages of the “insider” in understanding the actual cond 
under which the work was done. But he has none the le: 
able to preserve an attitude of scientific detachment in ap} 
what he saw. I do not remember a more thoughtful 

(Continued 0 on page 674) 


Dobe tad d the P Poets 


We ask you to read the ats review of this book, taken from the “New York Evening Post.” It covers all that 


“This small panes Sheudd volume wide a simple black and white cover that somehow suggests the penitentiary garb of 
: great_national figure to whom it pays tribute is not to be considered. primarily as literature, but as a vital historical 
ocument. The publisher says, ‘This book is edited and published for the love of a great man. ‘The editor receives no 
“royaltty and the publisher no profit from the sales. Everything above cost will go to advertising the book, so that others 
Bsay know of it.” Eugene V. Debs is confined in the Federal Penitentiary of Atlanta, Georgia, as a convicted felon. In 
is book more than two-score poets and men of letters pay him tribute. The names are memorable. They include Henri 
irbusse, Edward - Carpenter, ‘the late Eugene Field, Laurence Housman, Helen Keller, Edwin Markham, John Cowper to 
WS, the | late James Whitcomb ce pee Sassoon, George Bernard 7 Horace Traubel, H. G. Wells, and Israel i ae | i 


l 


ire established internationally, ise any mere political creed. We choose to quote Bercy MacK aye’ s pu btenton attitude to- 
pee igs imprisonment of Debs as the attitude of the AG majority of liberal minds that cannot accept Socialist doctrine 
To our mind no better balanced comment 


‘But sia aolerant | Dasiens it has ates in our ae have been unworthy of the high motives we professed, and 
= ie among many, professed with all sincerity. Except for these unpoised passions Debs could hardly have been 
Tn the white Beat: of conflict some intolerance may well have Saas to be moral; but now—in the cold light 
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oe American bute boul oe these Bath to peeve That. the imprisonment of Debs should have aroused such noble — 
lista verse as Bynner’s ’9653,’ Untermeyer’s ‘The Garland for Debs,’ Powy’s ‘To Eugene Debs,’ William Ellery 
's ‘The ‘Old Agitator,’ Charles Erskine Scott Wood’s remarkable dramatic fragment, ‘Debs Has Visitors,” and such © 
iin a Corde: as Wells, Shaw, -Zangwill, Barbusse, Sandburg, Laurence Housman, Sassoon, and others have spoken, is deeply sig- 
: ficant. in itself, As H. G. Wells says succinctly: ‘Liberty Enlightening the World—and behind it Debs in prison.’ And 
in connection with, as James Whitcomb Riley summarized the man: 


t section di 


ire Narn PA ‘As warm a heart as ever beat 
Betwixt here and the judgment seat.’ 


“Te is time that our pride in America be ented to genet and honorable action by such a speaking witness as this 
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We think’ ines the dgerals oF America should need no urging to get this book and make it known to their friends. It 
parallels: in “two Buy = Paper, 60 cents postpaid, 3 copies $4.50; cloth $1. 20, postpaid; 3 copies, $3.00; 10 copies, 


* he ‘Wardeo of ‘Adanta dey refused to permit the ssee phing is the book by Debs, but the Sterns Cee 
1, 15} i no ee ar and ‘the 200 nooks Peinaining await the first orders received, 


in oy for Jt to (aetna half-tone widbubsations. It isa eos of the oes greatest utterances on the subject — 
“justice, chosen from thirty Janguages and four thousand years of history. Jack London called it “This Humanist 
y Book; Louis Untermeyer says, “It should rank. wjth the very noblest works of all time.” The price is, paper — 
are Brest cloth bound, $1.50, Poe 3 copies, paper, $2.50, cloth, $3.75; to copies, paper, $7.50, cloth, $11.25. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California. 


(Advertisement) 


: Social Welfare 


and former members of The Survey 
Editorial Staff, edited by 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


“The Social Welfare Library will attempt 
to contribute to the interest of those who are 
engaged in what is broadly called “social 
work,” including not only that directed to- 
ward the relief and rehabilitation of indi- 
viduals and families but that which is un- 
dertaken for the community as a whole. 
The Editor’s desire is that the studies which 
appear in this Library shall contribute to 
‘social thinking rather than to social tech- 
| nique, while not undervaluing the latter; 
that they shall add to the general knowl- 
edge of the social conditions in the midst 
of “which social work is done rather than 
re-analyze processes already sufficiently 
established; that they shall aid in a human 
appreciation of the difficulties caused by 
sickness, poverty, and maladjustment, rath- 
er than make converts to some one way of 
‘mecting these .difficulties.’—Editor’s Pre- 
face. 


Ee srinianity Onianiaeon 
By Joseph Kinmont Hart 


-'The first book to be published in the Social Welfare 
. Library is the outgrowth of ten years’ work in educa- 
tional and social work in western states, chiefly in con- 
/ nection with Reed College and the University of 

- Washington; and of six months’ intensive work as or- 

_ganizer in the northwestern states for War Camp 

Community Service. It approaches our social pro- 


| blems from the standpoint of the community as a 


whole. It is written for those who are engaged directly 
in community service in any form, and for the larger 
- number who have become uneasy over the absence of 
- community spirit and who know that without it all 

| devices for promoting the common welfare are worse 
than useless. 


| “Throughout the volume the broad, liberal spirit of the 
- author is evident. 
yet never is the accusation of intclerance possible.’ 


—From a review by Walter W. Pettit in The Survey. 


| Published, Dec. 7, 1920. Price, $2.50. 


The Macmillan Company, 
Mail Order Department, 
ir wage 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

OPI ase send me Professor Hart’s COMMUNITY ORGANIZA- 
TION for which I enclose (will send on receipt of bill) $2.50. 


oO ‘Please send me announcement of pee volumes in the Social Wel- 


re Library as published. 


‘Street, No 


. City, State 


gives an admirable picture. 
“sideration of work done by.that assemblage. 
_ brought up to the point where the International Labor. Offi 


While frequently one may disagree, 


Diente ate WAGES AND PRICES» 


bey, a psbat ace becuse: of Ge acuteness ‘of his phere: of 


fluences brought to bear on the Washington conference of wd 
This is followed by a detailed 
His discussi 


Geneva began its service. Already that organization has | 


‘an effective center of information on industrial matters of 


wide significance. Its brief reports are extraoadiens tnefe 
the promise for the future is even greater.’ 

Professor Hetherington has put all of this in perspective. | 
the student of the philosophy of international relations as 
for the practical person of affairs who merely desires to know 


has already been accomplished, this book is pleasant and invaly 


Wiu.iAM L. CHENE! 
CAREERS FOR WOMEN ae 
By Catherine Filene. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
' $4.00; by mail of the Survey, $4.25. 


The younger alumnae ‘of the women’s aioe of this count 
at. the-present time, the most important influence in shaping! 
activities of the vocational guidance movement. Miss Fill 
Careers for Women is a fine expression of that influence. Bi 
its merit as a model of the way in which occupational inforn 
should be presented, and for what it signifies in the modern out 
of thoughtful college women and, it may be added, of college 
as well, this book is noteworthy. i 

It is now a commonplace in social and vocational thinking 
that the hope for any occupation, its possibilities of human se 
and its contribution of growth for those who engage in it, 
what might be called its professional content. This conten: 
popularly apparent as yet only in the recognized professions. — A 
the history of these yery professions shows that imagination _ 
educational insight have combined to lift them to the level in 
they find themselves today—changed them from a lowly, 
menial condition to one affording sustenance for spirit as we 
body. To know just what any given vocation really i is, what it 


569 pp.’ Pri 


for, and what return it makes in various values, is to take the | 


step toward advancing it. The study of an occupation requi 
technique of its own, a technique familiar to the social scientis 
the engineer. It is necessary usually to get the viewpoint o 
trained outsider in appraising a vocation adequately. Such 


_ praisal, however, always needs correction from those who hav 


inside knowledge of actual experience, partial and igonne wha 
pressionistic though such knowledge may be at times. — 
Miss Filene has chosen to present the vocations which w 
follow—and they are practically all the known vocations—i 
form of careful statements from those who have won distinctio 
the special field whereof they write. Her book, as a result, poss 


an element of personal interest and color that is not to be exp ot 


in a more objective and detached treatment of this subject. TI 


compilation of fascinating interest because of the names of its 


tributors, their intimate association with the work which the 
scribe and their competent observations regarding it, as it i 

of exceptional value by reason of the method used in organ 
and setting forth the information. As a survey of. vocational o 


tunities fon! American women, this book is the most satisfacto 


its kind, comparable only in some respects to one or two 
works published abroad before the war. As a practical gui 
choosing a vocation, in moulding what President Eliot of H 
has called the “i fe career motive,” and in pursuing a pu 


course in training, Careers for Women is at once a ‘resource 


inspiration. The publishers deserve mention for the most 
ively printed book in the field of vocational guidance. 

nee Saudis. BL 
By David Friday. | Harcourt, Brace & sis ah 
$2.00; by mail of the SURVEY, $2.10. | 


- David Friday, professor of economics at the Untpentty of 


as6 Pp. 


‘| 
4 


gan and one of the experts called to service at Washington d : 


the war, has made a contribution of extraordinar 


_ importance in Profits, Wages and Prices. - 


has analyzed the masses of economic data made available 
tion and the census and, oh the basis of his own 

he has, as Alvin Johnson has already remarked. 

bellum reconstruction of economic ete 


royal 


Dew. Soese | ‘COMMUNITY. 
eke hetero HE ALTH PROBLEM 


‘taxation ‘indicating that’ its incidence has been fair 
is not the moving cause of high prices, certainly will Ree ae 
| pleasure to those who advocate any substitute for exist- 2 -ATHEL G: Sak AM, M. D. 
t ee his di iscusison es ee and especially See ie 
Health Service, Atlantic Division, American Red Chose: 
Attending Surgeon, Volunteer Hospital, New York City; |} 
Lt Col. M. O. R. C.; Member N. Y. Academy of Medicine. § 


clus n riick Se Friday arrives at is that real eae Cloth sb ‘Pages. Price 1)boo 


iy 
AML, Croup an 
Bh: SOME OF THE SUBJECTS COVERED 
me: | oe 7 “SICKNESS AS A CAUSE .OF POVERTY 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT AND COMMUNITY 
this onunt h HEALTH 


€ in shapi _ times ill” ‘not ane to. ewes wages. flooding the f§ 9» THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 
or M Had his book been completed sain WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
ewe, Boll Be r aed: ob: June, es author ‘would undoubtedly have _ | INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 
cual inform even greater though perhaps a slightly different stress to this | © | HEALTH CENTERS 
¢ modern oul Risa vO problem,” says he, “is. how so. ‘coordinate and if | THE SOCIAL’ UNIT EXPERIMENT 
ei | odel our industrial institutions and, arrangements | == TUBERCULOSIS 
ction can be brought to the full without endangering the _ - REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED 
thinking ployment of | labor and wi hout subjecting the business } = Le a aa 


Duman the enormous. risk of | financ extinction to which he has J 
ge in it ils: oe ‘the industrial regime of the “past.” » He ten- De ‘Burnham’ gives the reader in one small volume ‘a fairly — 
ee | eee - |} comprehensive understanding of social medicine in its re= 


ret : Jahon to communi health, 
rofessions, fi Production is once, attained ON 7 aa) 


haginatoaie " ye t the ee feats 
ad ie os We ee 1. a 64.66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, NY. 


5, What if 


« 


Zico HNMEM NN x 


> He hs ae apocece’ sie the ws : Just Out! 


y. ouch 
iO he 


| aed ail ary an : _ HOUSING 


a pages, ae $5.00 Hoe postpaid ae 


‘This book discusses the entire subject of indus- 
trial housing in detail from the statement of the 
problem through the selection of a site and the © 
actual planning and building of the houses to the 
management of the town. 


; cont f sk It answers such questions as:—What influence — 
iat} atains a sufficiently detail ‘: has adequate housing on labor turnover, on loy sity 
r0 S100 We ods « le consi se St fai Sait ' and efficiency, on health and produttion? 


A | t : ae _ How much ‘does it cost? How is it Sonne 


sty | ar fa of C yes How is it carried out? What kind of accomoda- 
mc ne te ndents o! tions should be provided? How should the houses: 
¢ ate We haan i ‘ arts mast be built? 

ia 10. Ss. NEramine are days FREE. Use the coupon 


FREE 
EXAMINATION COUPON 


“McGRAW- -HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 
~ 370 Seventh Avenue, Native 
: You may send me Knowles’ 
- approval. I agree to return the book, postaid, in ten days e 
remit id it. . 
: Name k 


e Address 


West Virginia’s 
Coal Fields 


A startling picture of 
industrial strife by 


Winthrop D. Lane 


Articles commence 
February 7 in the 


New York Evening Post 


N, Y. EVENING POST, 
20 Vesey St., New York. 


Send me the New York Evening Post for one 
month beginning Feb. 7, 1921, I inclose $1.50. 


re Se a ee a ee ee re 


Scott NEARING 


has packed the results of eight years of observation, | 
investigation and study, into 272 pages. The book 
is published today under the title 


THE 


_ AMERICAN EMPIRE 


q This book is new Maa vital. 


 @ It is written straight from the shoulder by an 
economist who knows what he is talking about.. 


~ @ It has been published at a price that makes it 
possible for you to buy it and to give it away. 


Paper, 50 cents; three for $1.25; five for $2. Cloth, 


$1; three for $2.50; five for $4. All postpaid. 


Get your copy today at the 


Rand Book Store 


7 East 15th St., New York. 


Civil Warin = | 


“toward her “men customers” and “gentlemen friends,” and th 


‘mons and Andrews. 


collective bargaining. The development in other varieties o 


which were reported as late as May, 1920. 


pee ; 

some,” say ‘the Dae ees to work for private tanith 3, 
tipping system—so abhorred by the American public—makes 
ing” attractive to the girls, because it ‘brings to the life | 
‘waitress something of the gambling factor and redeems it | 
dull routine. 
The most constructive suggestion which is made is that th 
blem of long hours, low wages and irregular employment — 
“waitress must be solved from the inside by the waitresses ‘hem 
and that a campaign of education is necessary that they maj 
the value of collective action. Throughout the entire book, Ly 
ever, too much emphasis is placed on the attitude of the w , 


ture painted is such that one who knows working women’s _ 
spotting an investigator is left with the impression that > 
Hattie, Lorraine and Marietta had a thoroughly good time i 
ing Miss Donowan gather her material. ' NELLE SwA 


MEN AND STEEL ei ae 
By Mary Heaton Vorse. Boni & Liveright. 3185 pp. Pi 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.05. ile 
_In-Men and Steel Mrs. Vorse has attempted to present a ser 

prose poems interpreting life in the steel towns. Her observ, 

were made chiefly while she served the steel strikers as a | 
worker, and of necessity therefore, what she has written has| 
conditioned by the stresses of that poignant experience. Shi 
endeavored in this book to retrieve and make prominent in 
forms what she learned of life at that time. She has both 

ceeded and failed. Her vision, ‘or at any rate her memory o 

vision, has been obviously controlled by what she believed. 

economic dogma has, in one sense, circumscribed her obsery: 

On the other hand, the same dogma has created in her a s 

kinship with men atrd women and children outside the range ¢ 

own tribe, a kinship which she might never have realized u 

her economic credo. On the whole, she has done an illumin: 

bit of work. It is propaganda rather than detached painting 
it is propaganda of a high quality. At times one regrets 
artist in Mrs. Vorse was not more rigorous in its exactions 
other side of her personality, but, after all, no one else has gi 
moving a picture of the routine of life in the steel towns. Fi 
we are grateful. | ial? PU SAB 


PRINCIPLES OF LABOR LEGISLATION — ; 
‘By John R. Common sand John B. Andrews. Harper Brothe: 
559 pages. Price, $2.75; by mail of the Survey, $3.00. 


This is the fourth edition of this standard work of Messts. 
The first edition was published in 19 
the changes in labor legislation have been so rapid during 
four years that already need was felt for a complete revision 
years ago, for example, the authors were able to report that 
score or so of states compulsory investigation is provided fo: 
since the first. edition was issued the Kansas Industrial Court 
and others of its type have given a totally new legal emph 


y 


DeCkS 


legislation—workmen’s compensation, the regulation of the v 
day and the working week, anti-child labor, to cite only a fe: 
made great progress. Revisions have been made to include har 
It is fair to say t 
Principles of Labor Legislation continues to hold primacy 
American field and to be an exceedingly useful compendium 6 
state of labor legislation in the world. No other American 
dealing with the same subject matter approaches it in . come 
siveness, in sound scholarship, or in general utility. 


PROCEEDINGS ANNUAL CONVENTION INDUSTRIA 
LATIONS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ; 
Published by the Association, Orange, N. J. 592 pp. 


This report contains the addresses of a group of men and wi 
of widely different points of view who were brought together 
meeting of the Industrial Relations Association of Americ 
in Chicago in May, 1920. Among those who participated w 
employers, trade unionists, economists and industrial stude 
work of the conference was divided by subjects. Reports 
actions of groups dealing with each of them’ are contain 
volume of Proceedings. The result is an interesting er 
of what the various speakers thought last-May, when labor m 
relatively scarce and markets were still booming. | The ne 
ing of the association held under different circu ces 
afford an interesting contrast. : 


‘ 


4 
=F 


Conducted by 
rie K. HART 


‘Facts and Conditions. 


How many workers are out of employment i in your community 
mt? Are most of these able to provide for themselves out 
-own savings? What part of the total number. of the un- 

are of the “irregularly employed” group? How many are 
laborers?” How many are “seasonal workers,”’ who expect 

u nemployed at this time of year? How many are unemployed 
. they cannot find work at their regular tasks? How many 
ependent of their employments, having other resources? 

ny are minors, with homes upon which they may depend? 

at extent does present unemployment mean actual misery for 

iduals and families? ‘How much of a problem of temporary 
do oes your community sage just now? 


TM 


emporary Relief one 


What are the measures by which your community has 
cen to meet these temporary needs? What temporary forms 
ent have been developed? Under municipal organiza- 
ontrol? Under voluntary organization and. control? Have 


ving distress been adequate for this ‘added task? Have 
| facts been gathered ? Does any agency know all the facts? 
checks on all the various relief measures been provided? 
“bread lines,” or “soup kitchens” been established? ~Have the 
s been enlisted in the task of discovering need and distribut- 
ef? Is this performance satisfactory? Is this work done 
ithout the knowledge of other relief workers? - 
at plans: are made for sheltering the homeless unemployed ? 
being done with vagrants? Has the “hobo” reappeared 
‘the war? | Has your community a municipal lodging house? 
t types are. cared. for here? What), is i sbeimgy Gone for unem- 
ne homeless. YOnPE men? 


ee Prevention. ok Unemployment. 


“The only adequate remedy for unemployment is employ- 
s there any permanent reason why, in a land of great 
sources, any one wanting to work should be .denied the 
Has your community any program for the permanent or- 
of industries sufficient to employ all its workers? Do 
aployers: claim the right to shut down their works whenever 
working becomes unprofitable? Have workers no rights in 
| @ situation? If an industry needs the services of a group of 
jays each year, has that industry any social responsibility 
nose men for the rest of the ‘year? Has industry any re- 
ward its workers? Or is its a peppenelpitity ceed to 

and stockholders? | 


th 
‘ saeyieable and of tes 2 nature of things? Should 
made to erganize our industrial activities to the end of 
ral and permanent welfare of society? Or is human wel- 
perenne ne the Peneone somewhat chaotic conditions 


Biowtca Mentavle?® Are “thrift movements’ desirable 

a Program | to. prevent “unemployment? Has intelligence, 
of the economics of the situation, the critical working-out 
dustrial Programs any place in the situation? Or should 
Pseiatie human life must be forever the victim of “condi- 


¥ 


is the only one of its kind. 


This is America Month 
Patriotism is not America First 
BUT 
Good American Citizens 


National Costumes of the Slavic Peoples 


Compiled by Margaret Swain Pratt 
Drawings by Margaret Hubbard 


This book gives accurate studies of Slavic life 
and costumes in all their wealth of detail. Text 
describing the materials of the costumes accom- 
panies the drawings. Keyed references to the 


chart of true Slavic colors make the book as ser- 


viceable as a far more costly book of colored 
plates. 

For any who are interested in producing plays 
or pageants, this book will be indispensable, as it 
Price, $3.00 


Folk Songs of Many Peoples 
Compiled by Florence Hudson Botsford 


The songs of the European folk are the great 
expression of the joys and sorrows, the hates and 
fears, the romance of the people who. sing them. 
During her frequent visits, Florence Hudson Bots- 


ford has been gathering these songs. Her book 


contains the music, jotted down’ often on odd 
scraps of paper at some village festival; the words 


-in the original tongue; and translations of these 


words into English poetry by such artists as Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Jacob Robbins, Margaret 
Widdemer, Edgar Lee Masters. 


Unique is the value of this book in forming 
strong ties with the fathers and mothers of com- 
ing Americans, by teaching them English, and by 
showing our appreciation of the / beauty they are 
bringing to America. 


Vol. I Price, $3.00 — 
Baltic, Slavic and Balkan Folk Songs 
Vol. If Price to be announced 


Japanese, Chinese, Spanish, French, East 
Indian, African Folk Songs 


Citizenship Pamphlets 


More Tuan THE VOTE 


by R. D. Leigh 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
f by L. C. Staples 
THe New Cominc or AcE 
by Mildred Boardman Leigh Price, $.20 
A Spur To THE RELUCTANT VOTER 
by R. D: Leigh 


Price, $.20 


Price}, $.20%% 


Price, $.20 


Bookshops 600 Lexington Avenue 


Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


New York City _ 


“Thank you. Ww 
of results.’—C. ri salah 


RATES: 


consecutive insertions, 


Address Advertising 
Department 


wait peer POF copies. 


- Want advertisements, 8. cents per el or Nadu telliddoge| 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


| THE SURVEY 


The ‘i was all mn 


Hires or box 
Discounts: on fous or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Young, man) for religious 
Se Neaton and social service among boys and 
young men. betes inal New Bedford, 
Mass. 


TT 


SOCIAL WORKERS, dietitians, matrons, 
secretaries. Miss Richards, Providence, R. 
ke Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 Jackson 
Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 


———— nore — 


- WANTED: A trained investigator, with 
il xperience preferred, for the Mothers’ 
_ Assistance Fund of Berks County, Penna. 
Position open April rst. Apply Mrs. Isaac 
Hiester, 138 North sth Street, Reading, 
- Penna. : 
DOV MME gts Mare RY ante eae Sn 
WANTED: ‘A first assistant to head resi- 
dent, in Social Service work. For further 
ee) ‘information address: Gladden Community 
zi House, Miss Ellen Ledward, Resident, 511 
| West, ueeced St., insane Ohio. 
WANTED: Superintendent for boys’ 
‘School of Opportunity,” located on a 280 
acre farm in California. Superintendent to 
be experienced supervisor of education and 
to possess good social presence, as well as 
executive and organizing ability. One fa- 
“miliar with California conditions preferred. 


Business management is under separate head. 
cc M. Davis, Box 157, Chino, Calif. 


WANTED: Young man with executive 
ability for Associate Director of large Jew- 
ish settlement house. Good salary and resi- 
dence. State experience, education, and 
Fs ferences. 3758 SURVEY. i 


a ‘WANTED: Girls’ Supervisor, capable of 
organizing playground work, forming clubs, 
ete. Apply to M. Pitman, Riverdale, NG) XS 


The Survey may be kept 
for permanent ready ref- 
erence in a special loose 
leaf binder, made with 
‘board sides. 
ed with stout buckram, 


in gold letters both on 
the back and on the side. 


ceived. It does not mu- 
tilate issues, which may 


ch six months an index will be sent to 
yu and the volume will then be ready for 
‘manent place in your library. 
‘P ice ome and Postage. 


It is cover- 


THE SURVEY stamped 
Put in each issue as re-_ 


easily be. fenioved and reinserted. At the end . 


Cea) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE executive for poor or delin- 
quent Boys’ School, 


Excellent credentials. 3747 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position in Boys’ 
the country. Have training and experience 
for executive work or teach manual train- 
ing. 3719 SURVEY, 


MAN and wife, now superintedent and 
matron of Children’s Home, desire similar 
work elsewhere or would accept assistants’ 
place in large institution. 3742 SURVEY. 


CAFETERIA. Manager, Superintendent 
or Matron in institution by experienced 
woman, Excellent references, 3755 SURVEY. 


POSITION wanted by middle-aged wom- 
an, in any of the following qualifications: 
teaching Epglish to immigrants, teaching 
Bible classes, reading to invalids, sit at 
information desk, or other clerical work. 
3720 SURVEY. Ms 


} 


WANTED: Position in camp for sum-_ 


mer as assistant matron or housekeeper.. 
Experience in practical nursing and house- 
keeping. Credentials will be BEE 3756 
SURVEY. f 


EXECUTIVE Position. Experienced in 
child welfare work and in personal ap- 
proach. College graduate. Prefers position 


with child helping ci dal hal cre-.. 


dentials, 3757 SURVEY. | 


i 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ SELL PUDDING POWDERS—delic- 

ious dessert. Fast sellers—quick repeaters 

—hbig profit. Send for terms and sample. 

a fe Stuart & Co., 8 Main, Newark, New 
or } 


LECTURES Fate 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and 
Consultation Service, Address Miss Brandt, 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 


DANCING INSTRUCTION 


YOUNG WOMAN, thoroughly efficient; 


wishes position with social organization or 


. school as instructor . in ‘interpretive, ballet 
and ballroom: danoing. 


3750 eae rN 


eet Alh 


Yi Listes: fifty cents G@ py sie wee. 
: ier é 


open for\ proposition. 


Home in” 


Mental Hugtenes idlietasiort $2. 


throughout th 


, 


cory ; Mackaneed 


‘Tex-Cewt ‘Meats, by” ‘idrenee Weiiesd 
of Am. School of Home Economics, 
69th St., Chicago. 10 cents. — ve 


Immicration LiTERATURE au on reaneu 
National Liberal Immigration League, B 
Station FB, New York City. a 


Free on request to Mass. | 
5 Park Square, Boston, 


oe UNIONS. toc 
Union Assn., | ey 

Desate on Birt Contron. Margaret § 
amous advocate of birth conten “vers 


ee ‘Dece 
Published by the Fine Arts 
ste a West 8th Street, New York » City, 4 


DerzpatE—‘Resolved: That ‘Capitalism has 
offer to the workers of the United State 
has Socialism.” Affirmative, Prof. Edwin | 
Seligman, Head of the Department . 
nomics, “Columbia University; Negative 
Scott Nearing, Rand School of Social 
Chairman, Oswald Garrison Villard ft 
“The Nation.” Held in New York 
- uary, 23, 1921, Published by The 
Guild, Dept. 51, 27 West 8th Street, N 
City, 48 pages. Paper cover, vanes Clo: 
(By mail 10c. ext.) buat ih } 


zs 


PALMER, Tank Law, ann THE ‘Twer) 
Senate Judiciary Committee is seriously | f 
gating the charges of the now famous * ‘nan 


upon the Illegal Practices of Justice,” 
distinguished lawyers, *published last su 
On request we have filed with the C 

the answer of the Twelve to Palmer's clain 
- they were “undoubted falsehoods,” ey 


found. an of the Rasen pele me COM 
of original Report (a few . t)..35¢5) p 

Prof. Chafee’s Digest 50c; the three for ¢ 
Address Judson. King, "Executive S 
National Popular Government Le 
Munsey Bldg., Ncshieietons De 


PERIODICALS ae 


‘Rifty, cents a line per inane ‘four dal 
tions, copy, unchanged ‘throughout hayes 
Vath ths 

‘Better Times reports the most. ee 
ties. of the 2000 charitable and public 
agencies in. New. York City, Ten 
year ae 00. 70, Fifth | Ave, a Y. 

Hospital Social Service: - 00 
published by the Hospi oe 
sociation of New Yor ve City, Ine. 


Street, New York, 


hm 


As 
lished by the National Committee 
Hygiene, ‘50. Union Square, Nem Yor 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; "dees 
upward; subscription $3.00. year; p 
ed by the National Organization for 
fence Nursing, 156 Fifth Gr: P 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK publ 
under the auspices of the Tusk 
_ stitute; an annual; paper cover 

board cover $1.25 ‘postpaid; a 

ent record of current events. an 

cyclopedia of 23 pages of 

and sociological facts a C 
_ Negro,. General and special bib/ 

phies; ae inde ss th 
| YEAR OOK COM 
Institute, Alabama, 


Tres Bs h 


x 


Father Knickerbocker says: ‘ 


If you want to know what the 
New York charitable organiza- 
tions are doing, read 


a 72 percent, ac ste : i. diseases | Mrtivr Times 


Better Cines is a new illustrated — 
publication which reports the most’ 
important activities of the 2,000 
New York charitable and public 
welfare organizations. It serves | 
philanthrophy in New York City | 
as a trade paper serves business. J 


Fs Better Times will keep you in-— 

was. 1 Sraplshed, by re formed of the latest phases of so- 
aan ‘cial work, including the activities — 
ork, by the Company’ S° > of hospitals, schools, and: settle- 


\ ments and the problems of hous- 
ie ie oe ‘ing, Ge nat and public ‘ 


health. 


Better Times does not duplicate — 
the editorial field of the Survey — 
as the latter reports social prob- 
lems throughout the world while 
Better Times is devoted exclusive- i 
ly to New York City. 


Better Times is not a ee 
enterprise but is published to help 
make New York a better place to 
live in. Herbert Hoover is chair- 
man of the publication’s Board of. 
Advisors and Sponsors. 2 
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: To Raate 


Every worker, every stockholder to the first interest of the corporation. 


| Present Basis of ‘Representation _ pe 


Wing salt The basis of any form of general representation. is some primary need felt by a ‘group or the communi 
sees | When the American Constitution came into existence the country was sparsely inhabited, immigration w ' 
a national need, a national interest. Population as the measure of this need, Ae interest, was recone 
the basis of representation of each state in the House: oa Representatives. : 
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‘The need of one country may well be weakness in’ - another. China ‘i is s certainly not suffering today. fc i 
4 lack of people. 


Overpopulation is often tecopplzed: as a need in. the negative sense, as a justification for wats of aggression, 


When the American Corporation came into existence capital was scarce, and its protection . as a primar} 
interest a primary need was afforded through making it the basis of representation. | Each stockholder in elect: 
| ing the board of directors was given as many votes as he or she held shares of stock, pean ise) vaca 
EG NTRS Tot need the interest of one period may be the weakness of a later. period. pe Ate 


; The Change 


Today capital is more general, the source of supply has changed. OW ieress formerly thousands: appl 
the capital and took the entire risk, today millions supply the capital. The millions who have an income, w: 
are producing more than a minimum with which to sustain life, have become Re eiadeh ie at There were si 
five million subscribers to the five Liberty dgans, 5 erin Sy ee 
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First Interest of ‘The Corporation a 


The first interest of the corporation today is production above a. Minimum, “Without this} income ther 
_ can be no legitimate division of profits. Everyone associated witha corporation is responsible for the profit: 
If the profits are divided in a way which fails to recognize individual ability, good feeling cannot. control. 


: General recognition of, ability can only come through the individual | being. related ‘through constant 
‘ciation to a local group that can judge as to the consistency: of individual effort, hee 


if Constant reward is as necessary to constant effort as @ohstant: effort. is necessary to constant reward. 
a teake the constancy of this relationship between effort. and reward the responsibility of all- associated with 
corporation is to recognize the ability of the individual in terms of production above a minimum or income, . 
the i income of a department when divided by the number of individuals ee, up the departmen 


_ vidual, the stockholders department or any other department and fhe first interest ef i sone ation, pre 
» above a minimum or income. 


The ‘New Day pee 


The day has at last come when we can look to the establishment erhine coepepationat of. a relatio 


_ which will allow the individual to discover in his or her work the national ideal of “Life, pet ty and the Pu: 
of Happiness.” bes Bat Pe 
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Summary of a report made in December, 
TOIT, by the Mayor’s Committee on Un- 
employment of the City of New York, 
which had been appointed ‘‘to deaf“ de ae 2 
constructively with the problem Ce : 
_ of unemployment and prepare | 
against a recurrence - un-— 


employment crises’ 
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PREVENTION 


"THAT the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. and the State Industrial Commis- 
sion be given sufficient appropriations to 
enable the creation of a complete statist- 
ical “barometer of trade.” ' 


THAT a more wide-spread education of 
the people in the meaning and effects of 
financial crises and industrial depression 
and in the fluctuation of prices, trade ac- 
tivity, and business prospects be made 
the means of preventing needless panics 
on the part of the consumers, and of en- 
couraging expenditure, as far as possible, 
on a normal scale. 


THAT manufacturers prepare against 
the necessity of closing down or seriously 
curtailing production at times of depres- 
sion by developing a production policy 
which, taking account of fluctuations in 
demand,— 


(a) plans for the utilization of slack 
times to introduce new staple lines. 


(b) retards deliveries in good times, as 
far as possible, so as to have work in hand 
when the demand slackens. 


(c) diverts permanent additions to build- 
ings, equipment and machinery, and other 
capital investments, important repairs and 
additions to stock from busy times to times 
of depression. 


(d) distributes such employment as there 
is, if production must be reduced, over as 
large as possible a proportion of the force 
by means of short time, without however de- 
pressing the earnings of individual employes 
materially below the minimum necessary to 
support family life. 


THAT when trade crises threaten, the 
large financial and business interests co- 

- operate to the fullest possible extent with 
one another and with the Federal Re- 
serve Board to maintain stability of 
-eredit and to allay needless alarm, by 
wide-spread publicity as to the reassur- 
ing elements in the existing business 
situation. 


THAT the city government, in execut- 
ing permanent improvements, the appro- 
priations for which have been sanctioned, 
discriminate in the allotment of funds 
from current revenue and from corporate 
stock in accordance with the respective 
- urgency of different expenditures, with 
the avoidance of waste from loss of in- 
terest incurred by delays in bringing im- 
provements into use, with the cost of 
borrowing, of labor, and of materials, 
and, finally, with the state of the labor 
market and the rate of unemployment 
prevailing in the city, and that, other con- 
siderations apart, the city’s expenditure 
upon such improvements be made as far 
as possible inverse in total volume to the 
general rate of employment in the city. 


4 


Principal Recommendations 


ae On the Prevention and Relief of Abnormal Unemployment 
oe By the New York Mayor's Committee on Unemployment 


THAT similarly the federal and state 


governments be induced to plan public 
expenditures upon permanent improve- 
ments over a period of years, withhold- 
ing work which is not urgent at times of 
trade prosperity and speeding it at times 
of depression. \ 


RELIEF _ 


THAT, however serious an emergency, 
a sincere effort be made by the public 


- authorities and voluntary agencies re- 


sponsible for its relief to classify those in 
need of assistance in some manner not 
incensistent with rapidity of action, so as 
to determine the kind of relief of which 
the individual is most in need or which 
is most likely to be appropriate to his 
capacity for self-help, possession of re- 
sources, station in life, family responsi- 
bilities, age, health, etc. 


THAT registration at a public employ- 
ment bureau or at any private commer- 
cial, trade or philanthropic employment 
bureau which is willing to cooperate in 
a general city scheme, be uniformly a- 
dopted as an obligatory test of unemploy- 
ment, and a condition precedent to pay- 
ment of out-of-work benefits and relief 
by gift or loan. 


THAT as a part of the regular machin- 
ery of city government there be created 
an office charged with the three-fold task 
of 


(a) maintaining a current survey of the 
state of employment in the city. 


(b) keeping an up-to-date register of the 
city’s relief resources, both existing and pot- 


ential, which can be relied upon as elements © 


in a city-wide cooperative system of relief 
should an emergency occur. 


(c) distributing information to social 
workers and others to whom’ persons in need 
are most likely to apply for advice, enabling 
them to direct these to the agencies most 
likely to be able to help them. 


THAT, at a time of abnormal unemploy- 
ment, the public authorities, influential 
citizens and the press encourage the ben- 
evolent public to support existing agenc- 
ies equipped to relieve distress arising 
from it rather than create new funds and 
relief organizations. 


THAT measures be taken by the federal 
government to devise the most practical 
and effective means of inaugurating a 
workable system of unemployment insur- 
ance. (of which a comprehensive system 
of public employment bureaus is a pre- 
Tequisite), either through an appropriate 
federal department or by a congressional 
commission appointed for the purpose. 


THAT: relief employment approximate 
employment under normal conditions as 


ciency possible. 


_—-persons or classes of persons whom it is 


'tributors of their relief grants. 


. less through unemployment, but not per- 


“might be made compulsory for all unem- ~ 


‘juvenile labor at times of general une 


‘ 


nearly as possible, as regards the utility — 
of the work done, the assignment oftasks # ) 0" 
suited to the abilities of the worker and _ 

the output expected of him in relation to * Per 
the wages paid and to the degree of efi- —) 


THAT relief employment, as far as pos- 
sible, be organized only by such agencies _ 
as are.already in intimate touch with the 1) (Or 


intended to aid by this means; that relief 
employment wages be paid at an hourly [f° 
rate sufficient to cover the minimum cost ; 
of living, with, perhaps, a weekly bonus be fn 
on production. 


THAT the amount of relief given be 
adequate to insure that the total family 
resources cover the minimum cost of liy- 
ing. 


THAT smaller neighborhood organiza- 
tions, more intimately in touch with in- 
dividuals and families in their respective 
neighborhoods, be more extensively util- 
ized by the larger relief societies as dis- 


THAT at times of abnormal unemploy- 
ment organizations engaging in any form 
of relief to the unemployed, register all 
families and individuals assisted in. a 
central confidential exchange. : : 


THAT relief in kind be made only sup- 
plementary to other forms of relief when 
found expedient to insure adequacy of 
the total amount of help given to the in- © 
dividual; and that in the allocation of — 
financial and material aid the needs of 
the family, not only those of the indi- | 
vidual person in distress through unem- 
ployment, be taken into account. 7 3 


THAT shelter for persons ade homes! 4 


manently belonging to the vagrant class, ~ 
be provided separately from institutions — | 
for the care of the latter; and that in no — 
case homeless minors be provided with 
shelter in institutions housing a miscel- 
lany of adult persons of every descrip- 
tion. ; 


THAT the period of unemployment in 
the case of minors be utilized for educa- 
tional advancement by the provision of 
suitable training, attendance at which for _ 
a certain number of hours each week — 


ployed youths and girls up to the age of — 
eighteen. +2 Oem 


THAT, in order to reduce the supply of 
ployment, school attendance beyond. thi 


age limit of legal compulsion be encour- 
aged by the provision of scholarships. — 


Introduction ........ 
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{ Saisie oe of the United States are item 
ing. Without a national system of employment ex- 
changes, without in many cases even the most ele- 
‘state or municipal provision of machinery to gage 
nt of unemployment, it is impossible to state how seri- 
Without 
nquiry into and eee of the various AP ctors that 
for the shutting down of mills and factories, of furnaces 
mines, the dismissal of railroad workers, the accumula- 
raw materials and manufactured products, it Js im- 
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to hose wwhia now ca aie with similar condi- 

at report is out of print. Through the generosity 
: pers of t this New ‘York committee, the Survey is en- 
0 summary of the main n findings and recom- 


word to that report by Henry Bruére (who, as chamberlain. 


community. responsibility should search for Suidance in 


tition of more or less futile and waste motion. 


and sociological principles; but the committee in its delibe 
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in the Mitchel administration, had taken the initiative in get- 
ting such a committee set to work) stated a fact prophetic of 
the situation today: “Always industrial crises find American 
communities unprepared to deal with the crucial social prob- 
lems which they develop.” But it is thanks to the foresight 
of that committee and other similar bodies that this statement. 
is perhaps not quite so true now as it was then. 

Although many of the larger measures proposed in “1916 
and at that time agitated throughout the length and breadth — 
of the land are as far from their solution today as they were 
then and still require an energetic land possibly prolengeaye 
propaganda, it has seemed wise to include them in this sum- 
mary; for, even though their adoption now would not be in 
time materially to affect the present emergency, the occasion 
is particularly opportune for a concentrated attack upon Con- x 
gress, the state legislatures and large bodies of business men aN 
and trade unionists to press for a recognition of the essential — a 
principles of prevention without. which the relief of unem- 
ployment in the coming months would be only another repe- 
Of course, - 
it will be generally recognized that underlying even that larg 
preventive program must be a clearer recognition of economi 


tions wisely refrained from entering a discussion of academic 
questions on which no agreement could be expected and whic 
for long will tax the best trained minds in the country. Hoy 
ever, its recommendation “that organizations more competent 
for such a task than the present committee undertake or en- 
courage the study of the underlying economic causes of in- va 
dustrial dislocations which produce abnormal unemployment’ at f 
indicates that the New York committee was not oblivious of 
the need for a more profound inquiry into the nature of in- 
_ dustrial crises, notwithstanding the fact that already a consid- ; 
erable Ricans on that subject had accumulated. —Editor. _ 
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S a first essential to an bieeitient dieateient of unem- 


ployment, it is necessary to distinguish between the per- 
son involuntarily idle because of lack of work and the 
person unemployed for other reasons. While both may 
be in distress through no faults of their own, methods of helping 
them or endeavors to prevent their plight must be on radically 
different lines. For practical purposes, the man may be term- 
ed unemployed who is seeking work for wages, but unable 
to find any suited to his capacities and under conditions which 
are ‘reasonable, judged by local standards. For instance, a 
man who is Dhysically handicapped and unable for that reason 
‘to secure employment at a living wage, though he may con- 
tinue to look for work unsuccessfully, should not be classed 
as unemployed, since his condition is due not to lack of work 
but to inability to perform it. He has to be relieved if in 
distress; but an effort should be made to avoid, at a time of 
wide- veut unemployment, the confusion of thought which 
‘encourages every unfortunate to seek charitable aid by label- 
hing himself one of the “unemployed.” 

A man must be classified as unemployed though partly em- 
ployed : at his trade if seeking further work because his weekly 
wages are conspiciously insufficient to maintain him and his 
dependents in the accustomed mode of living. On the other 
hand, a man is not unemployed when, by arrangement between 

‘his employer and his union, he stays at home one day a week 
so that the available work may be distributed over the mem- 
_bers of the trade, and when he does not suffer sufficient hard- 
‘ship in consequence to find himself obliged to apply for other 
‘work. A practical test in such cases, whether for the purpose 
of relief or merely enumeration, is the question whether active 
‘steps are being taken to secure work or not. And such steps 
normally include application either at a trade union office or 
‘an employment agency, private or public. ‘The mere reading 
of newspaper advertisements or personal application at offices, 
factories and workshops cannot in these days be regarded as 
complete ‘and bona fide proof of an active search for work. 
Men who, though registered, refuse to accept work which is 
reasonable as regards terms and their fitness for it, would 
‘drop out of our definition of unemployed. 

_ At a time of severe trade depression, owing to the general 
ick of work opportunities, it must be recognized that many 
genuine unemployed do not find it worth while to register 
nd re-register at some agency but wait to apply for work 
ntil they know that employment opportunities are increasing 
n number, On the other hand, if it becomes widely known 
that application at an Ealayalent bureau is regarded as the 
letermining test of willingness to work but that chances of 
‘employment are few, a temptation is offered to shirkers to 
qualify. for relief by such application with no real intention 
yf accepting work if offered. The obligatory requirement of 
‘egistration as one of the conditions of any measure of un- 
smployment relief, whether by out-of-work pay, by relief em- 
‘ployment, loans, or any other form of aid, would make the 
registration of unemployed work-people more complete even 
uring a general depression without injury to other. tests that 
may be applied to establish their bona fides. If employers 
‘could be induced, at a time of crisis or severe depression, to 
egister all their vacancies at one of the recognized agencies, 
and not to engage workers except through them, they would 
i reatly | contribute to the advantages of registration to the 
enuit ne unemployed worker. This action by employers would 
ure to the public advantage in permitting a more accurate 
easurement of the volume of unemployment without which 
y program of prevention and relief must remain incom- 
and of doubtful merit. 
nemployment, as above defined, does not Cesely create 


the statistical department of the State Industrial Commiss 
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scent are taken to give itis) applicant ‘opportune aa se 
help. We are too prone to’*forget that the only adequa 
remedy for unemployment is employment. 

The first object of any serious effort to mitigate’ te effe 
of unemployment from trade depressions and to prevent | Oe 
recurrence of such.an emergency must, therefore, be in th Pidb at 
direction of combating the cnderbing business fluctuatior sate 
and of attempting to steady trade and enterprise as a wh gat ie 
At a time of abnormal unemployment, there should be in thi! the na 
business world the will and the knowledge of ways to incr cng Ue 
activity at every point, and, on the part’ of consumers g 
erally and of the public authorities efforts to soi active 
demand for the products of labor. \ 

Above all, and most-immediately, there is need for a 
complete- knowledge of the labor market. We do not k 
how much unemployment there was during the crisis of 191 
1915, how much there has been since... As one of the pressi 
needs of a program of preparedness, we would propose th 


be provided with more adequate appropriations ‘to. devi 
this important work. [This recommendation is as impor 
today as it was when published. —Editor.]_ The federai} 
statistical service, so far as unemployment is concerned 
even weaker, considering the relatively larger. territory to 
covered. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, though it he 
operated in a number of special investigations, has practi 
no appropriations which would enable it to keep an eye 
the state of employment at all times. [The federal emp 
ment service created during the war has been completely 
mantled, and there is not now even the beginning, in 
United States, of “a system of free employment agencies UI 
der the control of a central authority” such as was recomm|p.\ «: 
mended by the International Labor Conference in Washin 
ton.—Editor.] . In comparison with the incalculable 
from lack of preparedness, from being. surprised by sud 
stoppage and general depression which is characteristic of 
business crisis, the appropriation necessary to maintain a fir 
class national barometer of trade is relatively a mere trifle. 

Since we cannot assume that everything has been don 
previous organization of industry and after the trade de 
sion has set in to reduce to its smallest possible dimension 
volume of abnormal unemployment, there is clearly need 
an emergency program. But it is a mistake to believe 
emergency activity must necessarily be one of relief 
The unemployment and the distress occasioned by it 
largely, perhaps entirely, be diverted by an intelligent sp 
ing of available employment, over as many wage-€ 
ers as will give each of them a sufficient income to. wea 
the storm without resort to relief. Again, the - necessary ' 
may be provided by self- help, paid for in timés of good 
ployment through thrift or insurance. Though drawn 
by wage-earners in times of unemployment such fund: 
emergency relief only in the sense that every involu 
idleness constitutes an emergency. Indeed, they may g! 
help to stabilize trade by keeping up, even in adversi 
consuming power of the wage-earning classes. There 
no hard and fast distinction between measures which are 
tirely preventive and those which are entirely remed il, 
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tion machinery previously set up and those. eR 
organized darite the emergency. _The' field fore 


important. “Compared with the few hundred 


ved, 
ns and one their < own. savings, ‘is ies greater 
doling out ae bread, soup or. age even relief employ- 


Se ae the extent to which it is necessary, "qe 
of business depression, to maintain able-bodied and w 


- workers out of charitable funds. 


tical as well as humane appeal. 
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“Action by Consumers and peep overs 


HE See fests af eae depressions and crises are much 

' accentuated and. prolonged by the state of mind of the 
general public. A more wide-spread education of the peo- 

the meaning and effects of financial crises might result 
ning the severity of these reverberations down the 
fabric. A thorough program would provide machi- 
for public information on the state of business and em- 
loyment and— help to. prevent _ needless alarm. It would 
h people that the worst service eps can render when un- 


Pia Uaeciuine their income not to have hee attacked 


and withdraw their custom from the market. Excessive | 


enchment, not true economy, at such ‘times plays havoc 

‘h the seating: of trade. Endeavors to induce the public 
ntinue spending on the usual scale, excessive and harm- | 
uries apart, should be made on the basis of a general 
ppreciation of the actual situation. Such attempts are more 
rtant than endeavors to get. private individuals to em- 


loy those out of work upon useless services and manufactures. 


pts to organize the diffuse outburst of philanthropy to- 


the unemployed neighbor | are nearly always too late 


ther remain without results: or aperlae, ‘other organized 


4 it is. Hesiable: to nea ang ae ube to anticipate dashed 
to withhold he giving out of such work at times of 


facturers re ‘not Mslecenity conscious of the heavy 


‘they have to pay for the periodical, fluctuations in pro- 


It seems natural to them to take advantage of good 


he preventive measures they can take may be classified 
three headings: ana) Ot 
Anticipation of fluctuation through tiheccdee of production; © 


reliet i Expenditure. on _improvements and extensions at times — 
by it ih prices are low and maintenance of production on the 
; rmal scale does not pay; 

il Ri. Th spr ading of employment at such times over as large 
wap 7 possible a part of the normal. working force ae short time, . 
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proceeds from an erroneous interpretation of the ste joy 
‘There need be no considerable reduction in consumpti 
times of depression, but the demand is withheld unde 
influence of a general fear and conservatism which wil 
ness on the part of manufacturers to allow prices to fal 

a lower level would do more than anything else to d pel. 
With such an inducement, people of moderate means would § 


for which a a can be found in addition to and oatsen 
for the normal product. By this means many manufactur 
have, in. fact, developed profitable staple lines—usually 
goods that Could be produced cheaply, in large quantities an 
independently of passing fashions, goods that would not de 
“teriorate by moderate periods of storage. 

In some industries it is possible to withstand the oie 
vagaries in the demand for the product by retarding deliverie 
at times of highest demand so as to ensure continued produ 
tion. But this, as a rule, implies either centralized con 
over the industry or some form of monopoly. The anthraci € 
coal trade is an example of successful regularization of pro- 


duction by offering the inducement of lower prices during 


the season when normally there is least demand for the prod 


uct, The same principle might here and there be applied to 


larger time units so as to cover cycles of industrial boom: anc 
depression. 

The use of slack times to carry out improvements and ey 
tensions, though frequently advocated, has not, in. practice, 


often been found within the power of individual industrial 


concerns. But those who during the boom period, either be- 


- cause of labor shortage or because! of difficulty in securin: 
ad ito reduce their output in bad times when prices are e y . 


materials, have found themselves unable to extend thei r 
plants so as to meet an increased demand for their product 
may find these difficulties removed with the return of a labe 


_ surplus and greater willingness of contractors and purveyo 


of building materials to accept contracts at more normal 5 
_ Prices. 

_ The economy, common sense and humanity of iar 
Sduminished volume of employment over a larger personnel tha 
“is strictly necessary, by the adoption of short time and simi 
_ devices, requires no explanation, But it is important to Tene 


mL barely suffice to support life. Moreover, ote i 
many other reasons which, under given circumstances, might _ 
make it more advantageous, and, because of ult 


“sons, to throw large numbers of tho 
employment upon support by others 


ih 


ue for the whole of the force or a part of it is a more 
economical form of short time than decreeing idle days, chief- 
ly because, with the former method, the employer is likely 
to be repaid to a large extent for the loss from fixed over- 
head expense by the increase in efficiency, alertness and good 
spirits resulting from the added leisure time. The arrange- 
ment of alternating working shifts may be preferable to other 
modes of part time where continuous operations are necessary 
to keep down cost and where the surplus of workers whom 
it is desirable to keep on the pay roll is too large for absorp- 
tion by a shorter working day or working week. More pro- 
longed leaves of absence are only exceptionally desirable, be- 
cause at a time of general anxiety the psychological ahlege of 
pone away from work for a week or two is apt to be de- 


Action by Financial Institutions and Public Authorities 


N inquiry, addressed by the committee in the fall of 1916 
to a few leading bankers and economists, on the possibil- 
ity of a program of action which Gould be effective in 
steadying credit and practicable without difficult and contro- 
-yersial legal enactments, and which could be put into effect 
without cumbrous and costy administrative machinery, result- 
ed on the whole in negative replies. One authority expressed 


unavoidable. ' More serious than a sudden fall in prices is the 
excessive increase in machinery and equipment which results 
from over-speculation and the continued production for some 
time on an abnormal scale, in spite of an unfavorable market 
(Oo cover the additional overhead, {The report goes on to 
‘mention a number of probable developments which could be 
foreseen even then as the result of the world war and ex- 
presses the hope that the machinery of the Federal Reserve 
system, while not primarily designed to influence the current 
_of cyclical trade fluctuations, might be brought into play to 
prevent the collapse of credit. As we must now realize, the 
florts made to curb over-speculation and to readjust Agee 
can production to the changed market conditions, especially 
vy the extension of large-scale foreign credits, have been in- 
sufficient to check the natural consequences of inflation, though 
without the operations of the Federal Reserve system a more 
‘severe and an earlier disaster would undoubtedly have befallen 
our industries.—Editor. ] 

Foremost among other means to steady employment, and 
advocated by BescMcatly every student of cyclical unemploy- 
ment, are the efforts which can and should be made by our 
bic authorities to counteract, as far as possible, the vagaries 
_of private enterprise by a compensatory policy of constructive 
_ enterprise and purchase. ‘The largest potentiality of such a 
policy rests with the federal government which annually han- 
dles huge sums, expended on permanent works of one kind or 
nother and upon other enterprises which vary in urgency 
and can, therefore, be subjected to a scheme under which 
ore employment is furnished at times when private enter- 
prise is slack and less when it is busy. The proposal, briefly 
t, is that public expenditures on permanent improvements 
be planned on at least a ten-years’ program, the exact amount 
of such program undertaken in any given year to be deter- 
nine with regard to the general state of employment, but 


Why: 


centage of this program would be set aside as a reserve to 


If approximately 10 per cent ie 
ie “the annual expenditures on 1 permanent improvements were so 


ts 


who look to him | or 


In most cases, reducing the Bienbee of daily es a 


the view that a great crisis as a result of price inflation was - 


gy additions to the pina cee advanced ga pl 
desirable that employers’ organizations in each industry | 2 an 
standing committees to define and assist in securing agi}. \ \\ 
ment on a-contingent labor, policy which would be pear 
to the special circumstances of each industry. ‘The cong} 
sions of such separate committees might be correlated, as, 
as possible, by joint agreement so as to be enforced a | 
larger areas of industry. In each industry in which ar 
jority of employes are members of trade unions, the. lal 

policy to be agreed upon should, naturally, be worked out 

joint conference and be dovecaile to both parties. The widi. 
public interest in the matter should be recognized by corre 
tion of such policies and those of larger civic bodies and, p 
haps, the establishment of a central community clearing ho i 


esi 


came & 


set ie, there would be available in years of business depri 
sion a potential employment reserve which would go far 
offset the decreased employment offered by private a 

This policy is sharply differentiated from that of ‘ 
ing the unemployed” on relief works. An ceethatied A 
municipal expenditures on construction, equipment, alter 
tions and repairs of properties, street and park improvemen# 
paving and re-paving of streets, street and park open 
and other similar items, demonstrates that the popular psyche 
ogy which accompanies trade crises and depression (and is ’ 
some extent responsible for them) also affects public autho 
ties. “Economy” administrations are apt to arise when 
is bad, not when there is a shortage of labor, when contracto 
are haughty and when materials are difficult to obtain at 
price. [Otto T. Mallery, one of the industrial commissiot 
of Pennsylvania, in an article in the Survey for January ¢ 
shows that with only the exception of his own state this polic 
of planning public expenditures on permanent improvemen 
has not been adopted in the United States. He advocates 
federal emergency public works board as a special bureau” 
the Department of Labor, upon whose advice the presid 
would declare a period of unemployment to be existent 
threatened. The new body would then give guidance 
states and cities in getting ready for extraordinary pu 
works, while the federal government itself would, with 
sanction of Congress, take in hand works for flood prevent 
reclamation and military roads, planned for in previous y 
and provided for in the budser of previous years. ‘The e 
getic execution of large highway projects in Great Brit 
at the present time, in large part at the cost of the gover 
ment, has been made possible by the accumulation of funds 
and preparation of plans for years prior to the war. In Fran 
and Germany municipal improvement plans, financed fog an- 
nual budget appropriations and held over in good years f. 
execution in years of industrial depression, have heen | 
integral part of public policy for decades:—Editor.] 

-A city administration is efficient to the extent to. which 
is able accurately to classify the different needs of the 
in accordance with their relative importance to the publ 
welfare, and to plan public action with a view to supplyi 
such needs in the order of their urgency. Once such a pla 
is made, it will be seen that in addition to permanent 
provements which are so urgent that they must be ca 
out as soon -as authorized, there are many others whi 
the interest of economy an of the public welfare, should 
put into operation in accordance with: 


1. Their respective urgency; : oa 
2. A general scheme under which each would ibe ca 
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the ieee oar improvements. If hey do not 


: HE problem of unemployment at a period of general de- 
Pression is not, as is sometimes contended, “exactly the 
“same as at normal times, only of greater dimension. ” The 
nedies appropriate for normal unemployment are not appro- 


pe 


ate, on a eee scale, to pipette the evil of wide-spread un- 


nt one aie in character. F or instance, classes of work- 
i f fs f i 
o normally are much sought for: because of the com- 


a A Sale « proportion of work-seekers are 
trial failures or of the down-and-out type. 
ers of a superior character come to the large cities be- 
al they feel that opportunities for picking up a job outside 

lei own trade may be greater there than in their home 
. The more specialized their calling, the more apt they 


to seek for a new position, when in need of it, in the 


ntinatiog 
lent, a 


brtion of vacancies in the city to the total industrial popu- 


ain, unemployed grticans, during nbrad times, may be 
to maintain their self-respect and keep the home together; 


ed in their search for work, but other members of the 
ily may also be out of work, aad usual channels of credit 
neighborly aid may be cut off Trade union out-of-work 
efit ims one ef the normal resources of members during 


Payments may be suspended. 
oreover, wide-spread. eel changes the psychology 
th of the work-seeker and the work-giver. The former is 


more Rib ipertant and patronizing and more Mealy to offer 
r peeps terms of employment. 


an other Coen pas oie. auiling to work, a 
“a classification of those who remain included is imper- 


Casual skilled and semi-skilled workers: 

‘Sea sonal workers, _ 

I egular workers ‘normally in permanent’ employment, 
‘Non-wage earners in normal eee 

Youths and ae AE ea 


ae earnings never Rigi to provide for a 


which sicplies for relief panies the fecoomized 
wie — municipal lodging houses and ex 


iho are vorustgmied to live from hand to 
ny ib th ey happens to come iad With- 


; minjstration has failed to take account of all the factors mak- 


clude them all. 


The Emergency Problem 


their varied experience to turn to a great variety of possible 


- members of trade unions and other self-governing bodies, with 
More able 


what precarious in their earnings, many of those in this group 
_ are able to make some provision for periods of unemployment. 


include both self-help and assistance with iba credit—and 


great metropolis—and this i In spite of tthe fact that the pro- | ve rib last expedient, other charitable aid. 


may actually. be smaller than in the locality, from. which fe 


ito badly paid occupations, their ordinary resources of self 
ng abnormal times, they are not only more severely handi- 


_severer stress is complicated by the fact that even in ‘normal - 


utilized to their fullest extent. 


-erisis or prolonged depression must be assisted by. other | 


workers, their adaptability is less than that of unskilled casual 


ing, eee as well as unable, to perform 
take first the form of loans, then of relief: employment a a if 


- ing, and dependents of wage-earners who during a time 


id a mere File ok cee Reeaton is Gone! de lad 


ing for efficiency in promoting the public welfare. Of course, } 
no precedence of employment considerations over the others 
just mentioned is claimed; a statesmanlike policy must in 


out any, or with very little skill, they are yet enabled ie 


opportunities; they are, therefore, more likely than men wh 
have left good, steady jobs, to secure such temporary work 
as there may be, more particularly also because they are a 
customed to ae earnings and have no standards to maintain 
either of working conditions or of home life. 

The second group are “casual’’ through no fault of th 
own, but due to a traditional method of employment i in their. 
calling. Many of them are respectable and well paid men, 


a comparatively high standard of life. Though always some 


their preparedness programs for hard times, therefore, mus 
only when these sources are exhausted—relief employment or, 


Seasonal workers expect to be out of work or to work i 
short time during part of the year; in abnormal years their 
unemployment becomes more frequent, longer in duration and 
affects larger numbers of them. Since most of them belong 


help usually are exhausted with the accustomed period or 
amount of unemployment. The task of helping them 1 


years the possibilities of self-help provision are not as a rule 
While for a large number _ 
of better paid seasonal workers it is possible to organize thrift 
and sources of credit more effectively and substantially, the | 
great majority must be counted among those who in a serious - 


emergency measures. Since most of them are specialized 


workers, and the organization of relief employment for them 
is correspondingly greater. . te: 

People thrown out of regular work through slackness and 
unable to secure other work suitable to their capacities under 
reasonable conditions, might further be divided into: 


Those who, though usually in regular employment, are t 
poor to make any provision for themselves, but who are co 
‘paratively easy to place because they are not too particular 
the work or terms of employment which they are willing to a 
cept, and who, not being skilled at any particular trade, gti 
adaptable to a variety of possible jobs; and fy 

Men who are skilled and are able, if so willing, to make some x ; 
provision against unemployment, who are more conscious of t 
dignity and to a large extent represent the “aristocracy” of Be 


is ue but eee If asssitance is needed, it aie 


only last of other charitable aid. 
Many who are usually of independent means, elfen 


abnormal unemployment are deprived of their usual reso 
swell the labor market when it is least able to absorb t 
, The size of this group varies with the severity of the 


earners” have succeeded ‘t 
ment. ‘It includes: 


_ Those who have been wage- -earners but ive for some. time 
es Pe Ganeted themselves by some other occupation, as independent 
business men, peddlers and the like; 


Wives and other female dependents who previous to their de- 
_ pendence on a wage-earner were themselves engaged in remun- 
: eartye occupations ; 


‘Men and women who never have been wage-earners; 

Those retired who, in a period of stress, lose their rents, pen- 
sions, annuities or other incomes and investments upon which 
they usually live. — 

Some of the first named have no resources at all and are 
worse off than unemployed wage-earners, since they have often 
‘taken te the lesser branches of retail trade as an easier means 
of making a living than any other occupation of which they 
would be capable. This group is an unnecessarily large one; 
it is sometimes artificially increased by too generous and un- 
limited a licensing of street venders and by mistaken kindness 
‘of friends and agencies who enable them to eke out a pre- 
carious and always miserable existence by keeping a small 
store that is not needed. Married women, and other female 
dependents, under a good industrial system would constitute 
a desirable labor reserve, to be called. upon during times of 
exceptional shortage of ise [as, for instance, in munition 
factories during war.—Editor]. Not having Leanne the 
discipline of regular employment for some time, many of this 
group are better helped through those on whom they normally’ 
depend than by themselves being set to work on made tasks. 
‘Those retired should not, at a time of wide-spread unemploy- 
ment, as a rule be permitted to compete with other work-. 
dekers: for the restricted number of possible opportunities. A 
proper organization of credit resources for this group. as a 
whole will do more than any other single method of aid. 


TJ HO is responsible for emergency relief at times such as 
we have under consideration? With possibly a few ex- 
ceptions in the West, neither states nor cities in the 
nited States have ever foamally accepted such a responsibility 
ave by their action expressed any implied recognition of it. 
‘On the other hand, whenever there is an emergency situation, 
miity iatcctine thousands of homes, for which no prepara- 
n has been made, it is naturally to the city government that 
people turn in their fear and distress ; it is naturally to 


nthropic aid; it is naturally to it that state and federal 
overnment look for action designed to maintain order and to 
revent | disease, vagrancy and crime. At such a time, the 
ega vr obligations of an elected body are not a sauicesdeauy 
on which to alibi with the planning of a program ; 


al activity but as regards the emergency as a whole. 
this i in Ne it is better for the city administration 


aad to wait until the clamor of public opinion, or, 
“esau forces. its hands_ and, ple Jee de- 


. ae Ladies to a minimum 
id practical statesmanship. 
et: it: ‘is, Sinan eek to distinguish: betwers 


the following items: 


Public Authorities and Organized Philanthropy 


that the benevolent look for guidance in the work of phi- ' 


_ which, to some extent at least, embrace in their scope the pre- 


unst table to their pet or hrental aed ast and o 
ive to ‘their chosen career. id el hs 
This abbreviated classifigation home conclusively | 
one process or method can possibly meet the need of al 
seek work at times of difficulty, No matter how severe 
unemployment crisis, a sincere effort should be made by 
public authorities and by the private agencies primarily 3 
sponsible for its relief to classify those in need in some | 
not inconsistent with rapidity of: action, ‘80 as to determ 
what kind of’ relief the individual is most in need of or 
most likely to be appropriate to his or her capacity for : el 
help, possession of resources, station in life, family Hespouig i! 
ties, age and health. On ie basis of such classification ity 


be seen that a comprehensive : ‘program of relief must compri 


SELF AND MUTUAL HELP then 54 a 
Trade Union Out-of-Work Benefit Funds Riana | 
Organized Thrift Hee 
Mutual Credit Organization 
(Possibly Cooperative Emergency Employment) 


} 


OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 

Loan and Credit Organization 
Relief Employment 
Maintenance under Training 
Charitable Relief 

Financial 

Food 

Clothing 

Shelter 


remedial machinery in permanent operation as an insura 
against the risk of abnormal unemployment—such as tl 
planning of improvements discussed above—and emergency 
relief proper. Both measures admit of the delegation of s; 
fic duties to outside bodies so long as the city. sees to it 
the respective duties are fulfilled. While it is true that ci 
governments are not at present well equipped for the delic 
and specialized tasks briefly enumerated above, there are 
inherent obstacles to the city government’s successful pr 
tion of more extended social welfare programs. 

Representatives of the leading New York relief. orga: 
tions have unanimously expressed themselves as opposed. 
the creation of a ceritral relief agency at a time of cri 
whether this be created by the city government or ‘count 
anced byi it. But most of them approve of some representat 
supervisory city organ to coordinate and, if necessary, stimul 
existing agencies. More particularly for ial Yor sas 
was ‘advocated that: 


rvuat at its 
|) Sat 


The department. of public chariies should be’ reokeanigen ( 
that it may be equipped to deal constructively with the problems — 
of poverty instead of being required to devote its: princi d 
emergencies to management of institutions and apportioning 
fortunates among ps institutions largely supported at: publi 
expense. 


Some cities ave eines eee of. Public Soll 


vention of poverty, misery) and unemployment, [The creat 
of a special bureau in the New York Department of Publ 
Charities with this aim, which was advocated by the M 
Committee, has not yet been brought about —Editor.] 

The ‘city’s. responsibility in an emergency 
discharged adequately if ravi tote spasmodii 


ine ; at 
The ae 


ve 


‘most economical application of the forces perma-_ 
e field, organized, for the emergency work on a 
Peers eye: plas It i is not necessary that such 


t Tow strirel 
"made b 


de 


tation) of that “pelief is aba Rind i all 
to, ‘spring from. a pele econ) body, self-help | 


IN need 9 
Capacity for « 


td would thislead ‘the: n aulie into the belied that all 


bility for relief was being assumed. by. one organization 
lat he degen es was local ae nels appealing for 


Asiheation | 


MUSE. compy 


cope nue Ne situation wa tae their wore; in their 
ere must be eked out by a new eo During 


nds 


oyment} 


Ssociations, credit institutions and the like, were fully 


Be they were ftedlctally aaatiled to a so. 
¢ eters who ae been consulted ‘are. ae to 


f Pe cll societies bea agencies, the adyan- 
eir intimate and continuous touch with people i in the © 


+ all LOSUCAN 


ees t0 i 
true that ¢ 

the dela 
there are 
ctl 100 


Ts were. faced with a considerable need to extend 
effort made in New York to organize credit on an 
scale with the aid of halal seeetaonic loans ata 


fet organ 
; oppated 
me of ct 
or count 
epeental 
ff, stiaulal 
Vork city 


Eo atbncons to the alleviation 


gantaed 
3 problem 
7 pind 
ong, 
dar publ 


rh 


of the pr vailing prosperity ‘weal to increase sav-. 


_ prep \ 
as to be able to ‘meet it rapidly and effectively | 


cluding aeiahbchood agencies, Meade, unions, at 


Thus, on ; 


Credit ie a 


t its. worst, bowed thee in. aut toa ana in 


_vising his industrial activity alone are lin a position to gage 
_ the amount of ready cash with which he can safely be en- 


to warrant substantial, loans. 
essential condition permanency of organization; it cannot be 


ane at en time was that a per- — 


‘creased by savings deposits of members and loans from others. 
The borrowing power of these unions is restricted by law; 
SIE ‘is only exercised in an emergency, and as a rule upon | 
vote int all fhe: members ata general meeting. Loans. are. 


civic ‘bo she ihe duty of Bs i supervision. ae penn 
survey the problem as a whole and sce to it that the need is 
met throughout the city. Therefore, concerning itself wit 
“the larger questions of public eutane and with a view t 
future’ ‘as well as immediate responsibility, it must to a c 
‘tain extent become directory, One special function which 
~ might well assume is that of directing those in need who di 
‘not. know where to obtain the help they require to the mos 
appropriate agency. Whether such central directing functi 
is exercised by the city administration itself or by an appointe 
central committee unofficially responsible to it, must depen 
on local circumstances. If a clearing house is “established 
oped taaee the relief resources of the city, it should work in 
close cooperation with the public employment bureau ; a! 
would no more itself direct applicants to ‘opportunities of em 
’ ployment than it would administer relief. 

_ While the existence of such a bureau Weuid not in’ itsel 
fully | discharge the city government’s responsibility in. 
emergency, it would be, for it, an essential organ of informa 
‘tion upon the reports of ah the adequacy of existing Te: 
lief measures could be adjudged and municipal action based 
But in order that such a bureau should be effective at a time. 
of crisis, it must exist permanently, if only in embryo; tha 
is, there should at all times be, as part of the regular ma 
-chinery’ of city government, a small office collecting and keep 
ing up-to- -date a complete record of the relief resources of the’ 
city, defining | these in the widest sense. The only, valid. ob 
, Jection to Moh a bureau would be that the city is so full 
organized for the prevention of abnormal unemployment tha 
no machinery for relief can possibly be needed—a contigency, 
very remote in all our cities, 


) 


‘same way that the Raiffeisen and other European rival cred 
systems differ from the ordinary banking facilities for farmers 
that is, those acquainted with the whole of the circumstances 
under which the individual applicant earns his living and who 
have confidence, in his personal integrity and means of super 


trusted, When other banking security is out of the questior si 
the mutual security which can be given by men associated in 
‘the same industry or other common interests often is sufficient 
- But this security has for its | 


created i in an emergency. x 

“The credit union plan comes nearest a realeaors of this. 
principle. A credit union is a cooperative association for 
promoting thrift among its members and providing them with | 
credit facilities. AIl the members share equally in privileges 
and ratably i in profits. Each member has one vote. ‘The basis 
of membership is some common bond or community of interest ; 
apart from this, good moral character and a reputation for 
honesty, sobriety and industry are the only qualifications for 
membership. ‘There is no limit, as a rule, to the issuance of 
shares, but frequently to the Dib of shares each member 
may hold. Shares can be transferred only to members, but 
‘can be withdrawn under certain conditions. In addition to 


the share. capital, the funds of the credit union may be in-) x 
ie 


w 


i ‘ 
Fs eyes 


prapted to members only if tthe purpose ‘for which he are re- _ i 


quested can be shown to serve some socially desirable end. 

[For explanatory literature write to the Division of Remedial 
Loans of the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 street, 
New York city. ] 

The obvious drawback to this plan, excellent in every re- 
spect, as a source of support to be relied upon for the relief 
of unemployment, is that the large classes most in need of 
credit at such times cannot be induced to join such a bank 
when money is plentiful, and thus provide for a rainy day. 
The plan appeals more largely to those least likely to need it 
for such a contigency. Moreover, it shares with trade union 
out-of-work benefit funds the disadvantage that it places the 
risk, if not the burden, of relief upon the men who are thrown 
out of work through no fault of their own and does not con- 
tribute to the forces that make for prevention of unemploy- 
ment or the speedy bringing back of normal conditions. A 


Insurance Against Unemployment 


E are thus naturally led to a consideration of a form of 
provision which is definite and which combines self-help 
with the assumption of financial responsibility for the 
involuntary idleness of the individual workman-on the part of 
both the employer and the community at large—a contributory 
" system of unemployment insurance. In spite of a large litera- 
ture on this subject, and the proven advantages of uncmploy- 
ment insurance in a number of European countries, it figures 
very little, as yet, in the discussion of practicable schemes in 
America for the relief and prevention of unemployment. In 
part this may be due to the dreaded word “compulsory” often 
falsely interpreted in this connection as though it introduced 
a new, dangerous principle into our legislation and methods 
of industrial adjustment; but it is more due to the incurable 
- optimism which sees merit in proclaiming “business as usual” 
when the clouds of a serious depression are on the horizon 
and recognizes an unempolyment crisis. only when the fact 
of its being is so patent that it cannot be denied. 
_ If there were any hope of an early adoption by American 
industry, legislation and high finance of effective methods of 
regularizing employment and preventing cyclical or occasional 
‘periods of general panic and trade depression, it might be 
_ argued that insurance against that risk is not necessary. If 
_ wages were so high that practically every wage-earner could 
lay by a sum sufficient to provide for his own risk of unem- 
‘ployment,’ and if thrift were a universal national virtue, like- 
wise would unemployment insurance be unnecessary; each 
could invest his savings in a form appealing to him as most 
attractive, and if he were injudicious in its choice he would 
have only himself to blame. 
But obviously there would be no need to discuss a prepared- 
ness or relief program if such a state of things existed. The 
principal fact we must understand [and which some find it 
difficult to understand especially now, after the exaggerated 
_ descriptions of working class prosperity with which the press 

and the popular magazines have regaled us during the last 
three years—Editor] is that large numbers of work-people 
in the United States do not enjoy an income sufficient to en- 
able individual provision for hard times. Moreover, the move- 
ment for regularization of employment, since it eoleee an 
es educational process, develops only slowly; and trade depres- 
sions are likely for some time to play a large part in the 
- economic life of the country. “The New York committee 


ployment insurance. 

ay The first argument against it encountered was that unem- 
_ ployment is not an altogether unavoidable risk. One em- 

ployer or a group of industrial interests may make more 

aad Preparation to avoid frequent fluctuations in the de- 


ly to the support. of employes dismissed. through sla 


hich at least throws some part of that burden on the 


munity at large, thus making it acquainted with the d 


_rely, as in the case of an insurance or out-of-work b 


precautions and deal with labor as with bank balances ; 


_ the possibility of public subsidies with so much sublic ie 


therefore gave careful study to different methods of unem- \ 


wrought by a largely preventable unemployment, wov 
more for a wholesome and ‘fundamental consideratior|§:*' 
understanding of the problem and stimulation of a_ 
statesmanlike policy in regard to it. Another criticism is 
in practice, the credit union scheme does not intimately | 
loans made to proofs of the borrower’s unemployment 
probable earning capacity when employed, so that he 
either receive more than he can conveniently pay bz 
given time or, under too rigorous an administratio. 
than he needs and can afford to borrow. It doe 
provide a definite source of aid on which the individu 


scheme, 


\ i 
} 


mand for labor than others. Some employer may negla 

can be increased and reduced at will as the exigencies ofp") 
business demand. ‘The risk of unemployment for thelR : | 
ployes in these plants is unequal. But so-are’all risks. \& 

captain is a more skillful seaman than another, one w 
more intelligent housekeeper than another; yet insu’ 
premiums do not vary with the differences in the risk of | 
wreck or death from digestive discases. A rough appro: 
tion to an average is sufficient to render to each policy h 
the service of a definite provision against a future pol 
need without serious injustice. “Thousands voluntarily 
their risks in this way without complaint; and the av 
of their contributions is no more resented by them 
an equal tax rate among persons receiving an unequal am} 
of service from the taxing authority. a 

Another objection is that a large proportion of 
earners are too poor to make any provision of this kine 
that, even if they could do so without injury to their imm 
pandacds of living, their maintenance during involunta: 
ness should be made a burden upon the industry 
through faulty management, excessive speculation and ” 
avoidable action, was responsible therefor.- ‘There is n 
answer to this argument, except to admit that, under 
conditions, insurance cannot become a universally ap 
remedy of distress arising from unemployment. Neve: 
compared with other proposed means of providing again 
employment, it has advantages which give it an outsta 
importance. It is the only expedient that combines reg 
preparatory provision with a definite scheme of benefit 
oughly understood before the risk is incurred, with col 
absence of charitable aid and with the application of a 
test to claims. 

Of existing provision by trade unions, no couplets 
is available. Practically in every country where uner 
ment insurance by the trade unions has been developec 
considerable extent, this has largely been brought abo} 
financial incentives held out to the unions by state 01 
Voluntary insurance by an industrial group does not & 


as is necessary to insure the use and distribution of thes 
sidies in accordance with their purpose. 
The British system of compulsory sane ployaieetied ins 
_is the most complete and advanced. It came into eff 
1912 and operates largely on the lines originally laid | 
though several amendments have been passed. [This s 
has lately been supplemented by a system of neme 


new subsidies, insufficient as they are in relation 
Present cost of living—see article by Harold J. Laski 
‘Survey for January 22—have a demoralizing effect 
: whole edifice of unemployment insurance as built up 
finite care and a large measure of success in achieving 
mary social function. For a detailed description of the 
‘plan and its working see contributions by Olga S. 
and Bruno Lasker to the Proceedings of the’ National 
ence.on Social Insurance, Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau 


ERGEN CY relief proper, to oie Wwe must now di- 
ct our attention, unfortunately is often uppermost in the 
‘minds of those who think of programs for dealing with 
ormal unemployment ; it should always be looked upon as of 
-importance. It differs from the remedial machinery in 
ndnent operation in this respect, that self-help plays little 
it. It is, perhaps, an open question to what extent a 
a of unemployed men can make themselves self-support- 
by providing themselves with proper organization for pro- 
tion of marketable commodities or for services. But in 
e those unaided by previous thought, in so far as they 
want through the emergency, are individuals who 
sympathetic aid from others. The problem of saving 
fo complete destitution becomes one primarily, though 
i of charitable aid—however distasteful the word 
ty may be to many. 
first recommendation is that no person shall be eligible 
any form of public or private charitable relief intended to 
ate unemployment who has not registered at one of the 
ot approved non-commercial employment bureaus for 
t a week without being able to secure work. That fol- 
‘om the definition of unemployment given at the outset. 
ence of such a rule at times completely blocked the ad- 
istrative machinery for unemployment relief during the 
is 1914 to 1915. It follows, of course, that employment 
s should know where to te gnemployed persons in 
d to apply for the help they require. The sending of needy 
: from pillar to post has been one of the most inhuman 


orn of 


relief of ailshadied: persons i in atte through un- 
ent has been recognized so generally and so clearly 
o longer necessary to plead for-a form of aid which 
ffort at self-support on the part of the beneficiary. 
the pendulum of public opinion has swung too far 
pave so that frequently work tests and other evi- 
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jevclon tions from applicants asa guarantee of their bona 
ght 
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os et 4 
public 
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of (Arges Ua A poeakbation of unemployed per- 
with the suggestions made would insure against 


t blunders of this kind. 


et i 
fi f an their hee eitlont: inactive reliance upon 
i iil On the other hand, _the protestation on the 


[oe aba elosedy. Tt docs) ‘not ease ie long, 


| ‘tem ae ible labor ae caries and upon ithe cooperation oe ee ° 
i perienced, fair-minded and public-spirited trade union officials 
‘in its administration. 


ctio > the very pi nciples- 
re recommended the 
insurance. plan « on its Passage through Parlia- 


Relief Employment 


ate and public enterprise under normal conditions are: 


migred themselves who hae well enough 


It is therefore inapplicable under pres-_ oy 
ent conditions in the United States. When the scheme was 
first mooted, there was the same opposition on the part of - 
organized labor to its compulsory character that is frequently 
met with in this country to proposals of that kind; a’few 
years of practical experience, however, have entirely changed 
the attitude of responsible British labor leaders who learned 

to realize the value of unemployment insurance as a means © 
of giving greater security and with this, greater independence _ 
to the wage-earner. Every demand for extension of unemploy- : 
ment’ insurance in Great Britain has come from trade union 


ranks. 


when they are engaged in a business undertaking and when 
they are not. It is less humiliating to accept aid, frankly — 
offered as such, at a time of stress, than to be treated as a 
mental inferior who is deceived in believing himself employed 
at a genuine business task. This insistence on relief work not 
being charity on the part of certain organizations is the more 
shortsighted since, having to meet part of the cost from charit- _ 
able contributions, they are forced to advertise their,endeavor ~~ 
as deserving of support. sa 
The claim sometimes advanced that it is possible to make — 
relief employment self-supporting was not substantiated by 
the facts in any case examined by the committee. Nor did it 
find a single case in proof of the assertion, also frequently 
made, that it is possible to devise industries for the relief of 
unemployment which are non-competitive in the sense that ae 
they do not directly or indirectly displace labor employed _ 
under normal conditions. Whatever it is that is manufactured 
must sooner or later come into competition with goods manu- 
factured commercially. ‘Three cardinal principles should be 
recognized to avoid the confusion of thought on the subject sate 
of emergency employment: 
x, Emergency relief employment for unemployed workmen 
can only be non-competitive if it is directed to the production 
* of commodities for which there is no normal demand. Any man- } 
ufacture or service supplying a normal want, by labor engaged 
not for its fitness but for its need, is apt to throw out of em- 
ployment workers otherwise engaged in such manufacture or in 
the supply of commodities and services satisfying the same 
wants, at normal wages and under normal conditions, selected ee 
for their competency for the work. This competition still exists if i 
the employment of unemployed labor anticipates a demand which 
otherwise would have been supplied later—if, for instance, im- 
provements are advanced or commodities put on the market 


which in the normal course of things would not have been made 
or produced during a time of depression. 


2. The employment of unemployed workers on account of 
their need, without the usual selection for competency for the 
job must of necessity be socially wasteful by making production oh 
more costly. In an emergency, however, this form of waste, = 
though it should not be ignored, may be thoroughly justified. 


3. It is necessarily bhacitable in aim and character. 


Our classification of those likely to be in need of aid dur 
ing a trade crisis showed that those most wisely assisted 
through provision of work opportunities not offered by priv- 


Many of those who always live by irregular work at low | 
wages; ‘ ae 
Some of those who usually support themselves by irregular a ae 
“work at comparatively high wages; Beat 
A considerable proportion of unemployed seasonal workers 
‘whose self-help provision for unemployment is inadequate; ; 
Regular workers fallen out of work through a general trade” 
crisis in every skilled and unskilled occupation, especially the 
low-paid who are unable to provide for themselves by means. of 
thrift; ‘ 
»A few of those who, though not lately engaged in a wage~ 


without resousces and are someti 
_ some work they are able to perfo, 


of those belonging to these various groups in any aggregate of 
unemployed; but the experience of 1914-1915 indicates that 
those best helped by relief employment. will include a far 
greater proportion of men and women previously employed in 
indoor than of those in outdoor occupations. ‘The fact that, 
in practice, often a large proportion of applicants for relief 
employment have been put on outdoor work does not reflect 
on the fact just stated, since no scientific or half-way effective 
A _ adjustment of relief bennlbeenents offered to the previous oc- 
-cupations of applicants for aid has ever been attempted in 
connection with emergency social work, 
_. The experience of the winter of 1914-1915 in several cities 
showed that it is possible at a time of industrial depression 
‘to undertake outdoor improvements at a normal cost in spite 
of the employment of many men not previously experienced 
in them. This result, however, assuming the payment. of a 
living wage, is possible only when important conditions are 
met which frequently are absent where such work is under- 
taken for the purpose of setting to work men in distress 
through unemployment; namely: 
The management of the undertaking must be. as experienced 


' and efficient as it would be if the job were given out on con- 
tract under normal conditions, 


The men must be carefully selected with a view to their phys- 
ical and mental fitness for the work. 


In other words, even when it has been decided to set to 
_ work men who are unemployed, who have family responsibili- 
ties and who have given evidence of their willingness to work, 
there: must yet be a selection among them of those who are 
strong. enough for hard, physical exertion and exposure to 
- cold and wet. The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, in supplying funds (in 1915) to 
the Botanical Gardens for the payment of men sent by the 
association to improve that city property at a wage of $2.00 
er day for three days each week, and selected and retained 


xample of such selective relief employment. 

“If only a given fund is available for relief by means of 
uch employment, it is better to pay full wages to men working 
less. than a week at a time than to pay less than the customary 
wages for work of this kind and employ a larger number con- 
urrently. 
his without adding to cost. Again, in arranging for. short 
weeks or short working days at the customary wage for the 
‘work to be performed, care must be taken to insure that the 
weekly earnings of the men employed do not fall short of 
the ‘minimum requirements for the maintenance of the home, 
OF, employment upon relief work of this nature as a rule 
qualifies a man from participation in other relief measures 
nd, | his employment being known, he is sometimes less able 
to secure credit than when known to be entirely out of work. 
Pit public improvements were planned in line with the 
‘recommendations made aboye, it should be possible to absorb 
a large proportion of unemployed male labor fit for heavy 


tomary wages and under normal conditions. It would be 
xceedingly difficult to combine that-larger policy with the 
ision of outdoor relief employment by the municipal 
Drities under an entirely different set of conditions. Since 
ore efficient men of the community would be engaged 
4 ordinary contract labor, . 


No statistics are available to indicate the relative proportion 


jobless man will not admit that he is helpless and ir 


results obtained suggest that emergency relief employm 


on the basis of fitness and Shauebr provided a successful 


‘There is, however, a limit to the ability of doing . 


order to reduce overhead expenditure and cost of m 


utdoor work upon projects of permanent improvement at 


‘acquire on such terms fad large ones. 


if the city made special — 
to. increase the volume of such ee nloymen it would 


a no reason, ake Ba ecluae ae r 


agencies. i ae 
‘The popular disinclination to a to a relief orga 
for help of this kind has its social value. It means 


of charity so long as he can possibly hope to survive th 
times in some other way. The relief of those capable’ of 
help and of retaining their manliness in spite of adve 
cannot easily be united with the provision for the hel 
as two. functions of one organization, though theoreti 
both are forced to seek charitable aid. It is not a ‘mat 
prejudice that must be overcome but of a deep-seated 
socially valuable conviction on the part of ordinary 
that it is less degrading to accept a charitable gift if 
portunity is offered for a return in the shape of work. 
What other possibilities are there? Organizations cf 
for the special purpose of providing relief employment : 
emergency have almost~without’ exception proved an ol 
rather than a help to the efficient mitigation of the 
occasioned by abnormal unemployment. Without eith : 
experience of established relief organizations or the 4 ‘py 
confidence enjoyed by municipal authorities, they are ; 
diffuse their efforts in a hundred ways, to attract, 
advertisemnent of their undertaking, the least’ suitable c 
applicants for relief employment, to repeat mistakes 
learning from the experience of previous temporary 
prises of the kind, to be wasteful in overhead expenditu 
too parsimonious in the wages offered to the unfo 
seeking their aid. Workshop “wages” in New York 
the crisis of 1914-1915 were generally of this character.’ 
only workshops carried on in keeping with modern st. 
of social work were those maintained by existing organ 
or managed by persons having a considerable ‘personal 
edge of the particular group among whom they worked. 


ctf 


a large scale, oer necessary at all, had best be organ 
the cooperative enterprise of existing organizations 
would make available, in spite of a city-wide coordinat 
plans and a certain amount of central direction, the m 
timate acquaintance with individuals which | settlen 
churches and other local agencies possess, and a more 
effort to assist those relieved back into a normal vo 
life and to watch over the welfare of their families 
time of general anxiety, | many. purely local organiz 
which do not normally engage in relief, gladly thro 
personal and. financial resources into a general scheme 
carefully divided responsibilities. It is to make ava 
social resources such~as these in times of need that the ce 
clearing house advocated above is so important a link 
city plan of preparedness against abnormal unemploym 
‘The objection which may be made that relief emp 
must be undertaken: in enterprises of con siderable | 


HY shop, 
Ee bene 


and to enable the engagement of the most - capable. 
and superintendents is not a valid one. In’ the case o 
gency employment, everything almost is in favor 
prise on a small scale. There is need for close superv 
prevent malingering. Premises must be obtained w’ 
can be secured on a temporary basis, without delay, 
of cost or at a low rental; and small premises, are ¢ 
Costly equ 
prohibitive, anyhow. ‘The cost of material can be re 
if/ need be, by cooperative purchase of a number of 
But the. chief nate. of « siti: on | this hans ‘in 


should lead to excessive decentralization 
as large | or small as expediency idcras 


ed by a central hod, 
be more scope for the: useful claployment of ‘vol 
rs in assisting with the maintenance of personal 
a here ‘will be less. need for harsh and inflexible 
regards | hours of. atten ance. There will be more 
it ogee ‘of a, pone as 
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ae in ae winter of 
0 secure ei Mae ‘of individual citizens in secur- 
es ‘for as many unemployed as possible 
Dir ther useless. and ineffective. But that method 
vantage of enlisting sympathetic individual inter- 
cooperation | of individuals with experienced social 
essional workers in- -relieving want in the neighbor- 
ibility, attention to family needs rather than those . 
dividual alone, and a wider. public education in a 
ized system of gelief with high standards of service. 
of Be: “good wine movement ‘was due in 
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In vas at a ‘time of eer Nea spas- 
nd unread er at relief will always be made 


cane run tor trade 
it has been suggested, 
to the ‘machinery of 
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hat the 0 


d Mer accept Mh charity of his 
0 he would permit the union to fall into 
‘or his special benefit which were 
Ae is not sani gee trade union 


pee their Ponds rather 
hile such efforts, if they 


f eae in most of. 
door em loyment,. it 


| “however, may be laid down upon which hee organization Of, 


Heitted A ioriier 5 were devoted to the making of band 
Pine other surgical supplies which were donated to local h 


ae cue to any to their old employment will only to 


ing it : ould be | 


emergency indoor employment should proceed. While, as 
we have seen, it is practically impossible to provide work 0 


of normal business, it has been found possible to organize r 
lief work which may be considered so far aside from normal 


aus 


_ business ‘that ithe competitive element is small and indi 


tals or war relief organizations in Europe. [In this 
tion, the present great need of American relief organi at ons 
operating overseas for many different kinds of material may 
again be called to mind.—Editor.] Of course, these suppl 
would have had to be made anyhow, but since the demand 
for them arises also from a social emergency, it is legitimate 
to earmark their manufacture for philanthropic Maes) 
outside of normal business. 
In recent years, the development of, permanent institutions 
for aiding persons of both sexes incapacitated for remunera 
tive employment in private occupations due to various per 
sonal causes, has given rise to a number of interesting exper 
‘ments in relief enterprise which have a direct bearing upo 
the problem here under discussion. Though the “good-will 
industries,” the workshops of the Salvation Army, and other 
‘charitable organizations deal with an essentially differen 
problem, they also have to face the difficulty of securing a 
trade that is as non-competitive as possible and can be taken 
up and abandoned or curtailed without much loss from non 
use of valuable equipment, which is suitable for employing, 
at a living wage, numbers of persons with a great variety of | 
vocational experience, skill and dexterity, while at the same 
‘time keeping at a minimum the cost of relief, including these 
wages and all overhead expenses. Much inventiveness and 
ingenuity have gone into the creation of these industries. 
These organizations have proved that it is possible, in spite 
of the limitations in the choice of employes, if there be choice 
at all, to make such industries effective business organiza- 
tions, as systematic in their methods of purchase, sale and — 
management as any commercial, private enterprise. It is pos- 
sible to exercise a good deal of discretion in the allocation of 
workers. Wages usually have to be paid daily, if the less 
satisfactory rethod of adyances from weekly wages is to be 
avoided, and must, of course, be sufficient for the maintenance. 
of at least a ciiale person. Where the worker has a larg 
family depending upon him, it will be necessary to supple 
ment this wage from other relief resources. ‘This is a bette 
method than that of differentiating wages with the nines () 
the workers engaged upon the same work. aN 
Relief employment in an unemployment emergency ‘is 
neither a training nor a work test. Although it may be used’ 
effectively to increase the general dexterity and intelligence 
of certain persons, it is primarily intended. for the relief of 
those who have fallen out of work not through inefficiency 
or other personal causes, but from economic causes uncon- 
nected with their Dertonal characteristics. In our general. 
outline ot relief FESOUTCES, we have scheduled relief cpl 


will be among the less provident and the less trained. But 


ful alte: If a’ man is ee with a public or other = 
recognized non-commercial employment office and is’ willing 


to accept work under normal conditions on reasonable terms, 


chat should ee to stab 

sary further to test his eli 
undergo a work examination, as a 

his faculties and social position. Only if he refuses relief 
employment of the kind here contemplated, it may be neces- 
sary, before allowing him other aid during the continuance 
of his. need, to examine by some additional means, perhaps 
by a work test, the genuineness of his endeavor to secure 
work. 

Since wages cannot, for the reason stated, be based upon 
output, it is best to fipke them on an hourly rather than a 
piece rate basis. But in order to recognize special industry 
and to give an incentive to good work, it might be worth 
while to supplement the time wage—representing the barest 

- living wage—by a weekly bonus or other financial stimulus. 
It follows after what has been said that the basic rate for 
“men and women must be the same. 

The selection of workers for relief work and their dis- 


Other Forms of Relief 


F the plan so far developed were adopted in its essential ele- 
ments, the part played by outright charity would be only 
that of supplementing the wages earned at relief work or 
of those engaged on short time in the case of large families, 
and of assisting through the indirect efforts of the unemploy- 
ment emergency, those in distress who themselves are not 
best helped by employment. 
Three dangers more especially have to be avoided in the 
administration of direct charitable relief for unemployment: 
_ That the wrong people are assisted by this method—i. e., those 
who have no claim whatever to assistance on the plea of un- 
employment, and those who, though unemployed, can best be 
aided by some method calling forth an effort of their own; 
that people are helped inadequately; and that help is given 
in forms injurious to self-respect, maintenance of family life, 
or other important social assets. It must be repeated that 
without a real understanding of the particular problems be- 
‘setting an individual it is impossible to help him adequately, 
_ however large the alms we may bestow on him. Especially 
is it necessary to know something of the circumstances of his 
home life—as, for instance, the number and ages of those 
dependent on him—to tenlize fully the extent and nature of 
his liabilities. While ‘“‘half a loaf” is sometimes “‘better than 
no loaf at all,” in the great majority of cases a doling out of 
_ half-loaves is merely the result of mental indolence and is 
harmful to the recipient. There is often a mistaken feeling 
‘that the individual is not pauperized by being given less 
help than is manifestly needed to support him and his de- 
-pendents. ‘This policy means that the individual will try to 
obtain, by every device of which he is capable, charitable aid 
from a number of sources, and will succeed because those who 
hand out charity unrelated to the real needs of an individual 
ora family have no particular incentive to make a close in- 
vestigation of his other resources. Inadequate relief also 
often produces extreme suffering and physical and mental 
deterioration which permanently cripple once healthy human 
lives. 
Among the various forms of charitable aid the most im- 
_ portant is the financial. 
‘the organized relief agencies in which the public generally 
has a confidence justified by services rendered in the past. 
An unfortunate phenomenon during the last crisis was that 
mew agencies and new funds created especially to deal with 
the emergency absorbed a good deal of the additional financial 
_ support which these established societies had a right to ex- 
; pect from the community. Newspapers more particularly» 
‘should be discouraged from collecting funds of their own, 
5 ee Ee to eke their power se persuasion and appeal 


rule quite unsuitable for _ 


~ together in conference the organizations which previous t 


The great bulk of it will come from — 


: Ney 
ope ate so closely with one another hae uniformity of 
‘is insured. Moreover, workers from the relief wo 
should always be placed, so far as possible, through the 
dium of one of the public or other non-commercial em 
ment agencies. The same wage should, as far as poss 
be paid for the same work,*and methods of home super} 
and maintenance, vocational guidance, and supplemei 
charitable aid should be regulated on common ine 
this purpose a central committee is desirable; but it nee 
be in permanent existence; it can easily be eheaeen by ca 


emergency have signified their willingness to take part 
city-wide system of unemployment relief and are entered 
‘the preparatory skeleton plan of a central bureau Pr inf 
tion, as suggested above. 


“Mushroom organizations not only are less likely to 
minister funds effectively, but often they actually mis-edt 
the public. For instance, they frequently claim. afl 
port on the basis that a laveer proportion of the funds” 
lected is expended in material relief than in the case of | } 
older agencies; but conscientious investigation of the ar 
and resources of the individual family, intelligent advice 
experienced (and, therefore, reasonably remunerated) 
fessional social workers, and those working under their 
tion, establishment of contact with other social’ — 
searching out of relatives able to help, assistance in sec 
employment, .and quite a number of other possible for 3 
non-material aid, are as important’as the sums handed 

‘The reasons given for a decentralization of relief em} 
ment apply with even greater strength to that of money 
Much of the seeming harshness complained of in criticism) 
large charitable societies, and sometimes difficult to avoi 
their work, could be overcome if they made more extended 
of agencies in close touch with particular iar oe: 
the influences under which their people live. 

- The giving of relief in the form of food, though co 
able under certain circumstances, has been bound up in 
past with so much that is contrary to sound principle 
relief that it should be excluded as far as possible from a pi 
gram of emergency relief. THe only justification of bread I 
would be that sometimes purveyors of food, bakeries and h 
dispose of a surplus of perishable food which in normal t 
is wasted and which at times of general deprivation may 
ter be disposed of by giving it to the needy without any spel 
effort to investigate their claims upon the community on) 
give them effective permanent aid in reestablishing themsel 
in industry. Not much better than bread lines that hit 
the work of real relief is the giving out of food at soup cI 
ens and similar institutions if it is unrelated, as it so 6 
is, to the real needs of the beneficiaries, and ppocesdes on 
basis of individual want rather than that of, family wants 

This condemnation’ does not refer to supplementation 
other forms of aid by a nourishing meal once or twice a 
on a sound basis and with a view of maintaining self-res D 
For instance, in order not to attract persons from other pe 
ble employments, it will always be necessary to. keep 
at relief employment at a low level; and, since there is dan 
that the breadwinner employed on such work may u 
physical privation, so as to support more adequately his 
it is distinctly worth while to provide him directly with 
so that when the opportunity comes, he may, physically 
able to take other employment usideraormal conditio 

Spectacular gifts of clothing collected on “bundle da 
the like are to be condemned ; but it is often distinctly 


te onc 
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e which normally they Bould have retained 
le future use. ‘Their contribution, therefore, is a 
means of democratizing relief, since it enables large 
> to contribute who could not afford to give money. 


mployed workman is eviction. It is an even greater 
han insufficient food. The solution of this problem, 
as it is not AUR by'st state Peladons must princi- 


€ of the pitiful misery He to o frequent evictions which 
ied the last unemployment crisis.' But it does. not 
my situation that might arise from long continu- 
strial depression. An ample supply of homes at moder- 
sntals is the best means of subjecting landlords to the 
public opinion.—Editor.] 

reatment of the habitually tonics: in this matter 
with difficulties. While theoretically it might seem 
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1E program so far considered does not adequately meet 
‘special dangers of juvenile unemployment. Lack of 
oversight i in youth has fatal consequences to the career in. 
life. Some of the remedies for the too frequent deteriora- 


ied not only at times of exceptional unemployment but 
imes, But: vocational guidance, longer supervision of 
etcers yy educational advisers, and more ample pro- 
of the young man’s and young woman’s assets in 
, skill and adaptability while at work or out of work, 
no influence on trade fluctuations, and do not prevent 
xceptional periods of slackness here under consideration. 
st essential, as in the case of adults, is, of course, a 
Ws system: af placement bureaus to reduce the actual 
me of unemployment and to adjust the individual’s oc- 
ition to his personal capacities and aims in life. Of rem- 
asures there are principally two: (1) The educational 
n of the period of unemployment to fit the young 
etter for his job, to test his abilities and, when the 
an d for labor revives, to advise him in the choice of em- 

it on the basis of a closer knowledge of the require- 
his career than is normally possible; (2) decrease 


ational rather than a vocational channel the stream 
ng lives emerging from the schools, which, lacking such 
would increase the number of ‘unemployed minors, 
ey themsel yes could be pce 


febies eae : eas : 


inning of 1915, though on a modest scale. Extension 
vere opened, during the: emergency situation, to pro- 
ful vocational training in a few chosen occupations, 
classes, long discontinued, should exist in nucleus at 
only to provide the machinery for a test of ability 
h vocational guidance is often difficult. They 
anned ‘that at times of abnormal unemploy- 
th ge and Lani seein extended. Atten- 
vg mt m 

' age than is now Su, ah the sahoot Seduce 
compulsory attendance would have to be limited 


: -eling i in search of employment, it is extremely difficult, in prac- 


municipal lodging houses have become the temporary homes 
‘of men and women who are down and out and largely unem- | 


‘permanent institutions especially for the ‘ 


Measures Concerning Juvenile Workers 


at follows uncared-for unemployment in youth must” 


_is the payment of a small weekly sum to compensate these 


he ume of unemployed juvenile labor by turning into’ 


an opportunity was provided in New York city at_ 


‘to apply to all the workless minors in the community, the 


ee the courts, and bona fide irate trav-_ 


tice, to make such a distinction. Unfortunately, most of our 


ployable, and they have become too much tainted with the at- _ 
mosphere of “human repair shops” to make them available as 
abodes for unemployed workmen at times of general need. 

This situation cannot be amended by providing still other 
‘unemployed,’ since 
there is always danger of deterioration in the tone of an in- 
stitution especially provided for their care. More particularly 
is it undesirable that young men and women should be associ- 
ated with the different types that use these lodging houses. — 
They should not be admitted, but referred to agencies special- 
izing in the protection of young people. Since during times 
of abnormal unemployment the number of homeless unem- 
ployed youths in our large cities is apt to increase greatly, itis 
suggested that a committee of the social agencies especially in-— 
terested in them prepare a plan to meet the special emergency — 
by providing additional accommodation to that permanently 
under their control. 


to certain hours so as not to interfere unduly with the liberty 
of the pupil to seek work, and would gain both in social value 
and ease of enforcement if it were linked to a largely in- — 
creased. system of scholarship grants, such as suggested below. — 

There is no reason why the entry of minors into industry — 
should not to some extent be regulated by conditions of trade. 
Unfortunately, the trend is exactly opposite to the one we 
would desire. At a time of abnormal unemployment, large | 
numbers of children who under other circumstances would 
have continued at school are flung or fling themselves upon 
an already overstocked labor market for the purpose of help- 
ing to support the home. In many such cases, earnings of © 
the minor are urgently needed to keep the home together. 
The first step necessary then, is to warn parents against the 
folly of spoiling the careers of their children to meet a tem- 
porary difficulty. But this is not enough. What is needed. 


minors and their parents for the loss of wage which they | 
might have earned had they left school or, in the case of un- 
employed minors, to compensate for the loss of such small 
earnings as they might pick up by spending their time search- 
ing for odd jobs. This type’ of scholarship (in the working 
out of which New York city has been the pioneer) differs 
from most payments going under that name. It is not an + 
encouragement to particularly bright and promising children, 
but endeavors so far as possible. to compensate parents who 
could not otherwise afford to have the child continue his — 
education beyond the legal compulsion limit, for the necessary 
sacrifice. The payment is in the nature of a wage, for it im- 
poses definite obligations both on the child and on the parents 
and can be withdrawn, if necessary, at a week’s notice. It 
is accompanied by educational supervision and an interest in 
the home. ‘The actual amount paid, in the case of unem- 
ployed minors, should be smaller. than that which it is pos- — 
sible for minors to earn in ordinary occupations, so as to keep 

alive a desire to go back into vocational work. If this plan 
at a time of wide-spread unemployment were extended so as 


problem of their care would be entirely taken out of the 
hands of other charitable agencies and placed under that of 
an organization especially equipped to deal with the problems” 
of young people; the educational and supervisory element 


would be so strong in this care as to put entirely into thes ih i 


background the actual money aid given, 
"ES \ 
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